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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  winter  of  1934  and  the  spring  of  1935,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  two  series  of  lectures  pre- 
sented under  the  aegis  of  Boston  University*  The  first 
series  was  that  given  by  Professor  Thomas  Mather  on  Types 
of  World  Literature;  the  second  was  that  offered  by  Pro- 
fessor George  B.  Franklin  on  Shakespeare* 

Both  lecturers  spoke  impressively  of  the  importance 
and  function  of  Fate  in  tragedy*  I was  so  impressed  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  subject  that  I began  to  read 
extensively  about  Fate  and  about  Fate  in  Tragedy.  Every 
commentator  had  something  to  say;  there  was  much  of  in- 
terest, many  contradictory  ideas,  and  many  illuminating 
conoepts  concerning  Fate  in  both  classic  Tragedy  and  in 
Shakespearean  Tragedy*  From  a mass  of  material  I have 
culled  the  pertinent  facts  and  have  presented  these  facts 
in  as  logioal  a sequence  as  possible. 

The  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripifes  and  Seneca 
were  searched  for  Nemesis  as  a motivating  factor  in  plot* 
From  the  plays  were  also  taken  and  tabulated  all  references 
to  Nemesis  in  its  many  guises.  By  a collation  of  both 
sets  of  facts,  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a general 
theory  as  to  the  author’s  attitude  toward,  and  use  of 
Nemesis.  The  Elizabethan  tragedies  of  Kyd,  Marlowe  and 
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Shakespeare  were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment# 

To  the  lecturers  who  inspired  this  effort,  I give 
thanks : to  Professor  Loveland  for  much  help  and  inspira- 
tion at  the  early  stages  of  the  work  and  during  the  writing 
of  this  thesis,  I likewise  extend  my  gratitude.  Without 
the  constant,  buoyant  support  and  helpful  advice  of  my 
wife,  Frances  W#  Simpson,  the  work  would  never  have  been 
completed# 
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"Man  proposes,  God  disposes." 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  aft  gang  a-gley." 

"There’s  a Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 
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NEMESIS 


Man  at  all  stages  of  his  evolutionary  progress  has 
been  oonsoious  of  a mysterious  power  which  at  times  inter- 
jects itself  into  his  affairs*  This  interference  may  re- 
sult in  weal  or  woe.  Associated  with  this  experience  there 
is  always  a feeling  that  his  own  moral  conduct  has  some  re- 
lation to  these  unforeseen  happenings.  The  intelligent 
man  strives  to  govern  his  oonduot  in  terms  of  what  he  feels 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  self  and  tribe.  However,  all 
men  are  not  intelligent,  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up 
taboos,  negative,  restraining,  prohibitive  oontrols  whioh 
are  based  upon  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  tribe.  These 
taboos  soon  become  personified,  then  deified,  finally,  ob- 
jects of  worship.  As  society  becomes  more  complicated  and 
its  members  more  intelligent,  these  taboos  are  no  longer 
effective  unless  they  are  modified  and  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evolutionary  advances  made  by  man  and  his 
social  organization.  Where  at  first  simple  taboos  can  keep 
man’s  passions  and  desires  within  bounds,  later  it  takes 
a complicated  religious  system,  with  a well  defined  God, 
a pantheon  of  gods,  a heaven  and  hell  or  a Law  such  as 
that  enunciated  by  Buddha,  to  awe  man  into  a pattern  of 
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behavior  whioh  will  best  suit  the  ruler  of  suoh  society  - 
the  Law  Maker  - the  King-Priest  - the  Philosopher-King. 

The  transition  from  the  fear  of  a ruler  during  his 
life  to  the  fear  of  his  vengeance  after  his  death,  by 
means  of  a supernatural  agent,  his  ghost,  is  a perfectly 
natural  sequence  among  primitive  peoples.  Death  elevates 
the  hero-ruler  to  a place  among  those  inoorporeal  spirits; 
a step  is  thu3  taken  in  the  creation  of  a hierarchy  of 
anthropomorphic  gods  and  a religion  comes  into  being. 

In  all  religions  of  the  world  there  is  always  set  up 
some  maohinery  whereby  man  is  awed,  threatened  by  the  gods, 
if  he  departs  from  the  accepted  path  of  virtue.  Virtue 
varies  with  eaoh  age,  each  race,  each  tribe.  The  maohinery 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  people,  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  of  terrain,  climate  and  other  sim- 
ilar determining  factors.  But  always  in  all  societies  are 
the  religious  practices  based  upon  the  real  physical,  emo- 
tional and  mental  needs  of  the  peoples.  The  ceremonial  as- 
pects are  only  clever  devices  used  by  the  wiser  priests  to 
glamour  and  so  control  and  lead  their  people  into  paths 
of  virtue  - of  right  conduct.  Right  conduct  is  that  form 
of  oonduot  which  is  conducive  to  effective  adjustment  of 

acts  to  ends;  the  ends  being  the  welfare  of  self,  of  off- 

(1) 

spring  and  of  fellow  citizens. 


1.  Spencer,  Herbert  - Data  of  Ethios,  Pp.  23 
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In  the  early  stages  of  all  religions  there  are  found 
significant  likenesses  in  the  beginnings  of  the  praotioes 
of  worship*  Nature  has  always  presented  to  man  problems, 
baffling  and  bewildering,  awe  inspiring;  baffling  because 
they  make  man  aware  that  outside  of  his  normal  conscious- 
ness lie  forces  and  powers  which  are  unknowable  yet  potent 
to  affeot  his  well-being.  There  follow  repeated  processes 
of  deifioation  of  these  intangible,  yet  momentous  factors 
of  man’s  li fe -experience . At  first,  every  invisible  idea 
beoomes  an  entity,  then  is  made  concrete.  So,  in  turn,  do 

concrete  evidences  of  intangible  things  like  a post  as  evi- 

% 

denoe  of  a boundary  line,  beoome  deified.  The  medicine-mar 
as  representative  of  these  mysterious  powers  is  soon  recog- 
nized as  having  the  right  to  be  thought  of  as  incarnate 

medicine,  or  spell  or  magic  power;  he  is  the  original  Theos, 

(2) 

the  only  Theos  or  god. 

Here  is  also  another  contributing  factor  in  the  gene- 
sis of  the  anthropomorphic  gods. 

Such  gods  of  human  origin  are  given  attributes  not 
unlike  those  of  men;  men  can  be  flattered,  bribed,  concili- 
ated and  influenced;  the  gods  can  therefore  be  flattered, 
bribed,  conciliated  and  so  influenced  to  change  their  plans 
in  regard  to  man.  These  efforts  to  conciliate  the  deified 

forces  of  Nature  have  their  roots  in  what  has  been  called 
2.  Murray,  Gilbert  - Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion  - P.  4(3 
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Sympathetic  Magic,  The  use  of  such  magio  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that 


" the  wor Id  is  to 

natural  agents;  that  is,  by 
pulses  and  motives  like  his 


a great  extent  worked  by  super- 
personal beings  acting  on  im- 

own,  liable  like  him  to  be  move 

(3) 


d 


by  appeals  to  their  pity,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears." 

There  has  been  no  formal  religious  system  or  organ- 
ization even  suggested  by  these  early  essays  at  reaching 
the  gods*  however,  how  easy  a transition  is  seen  possible; 
a simple  human  being  seeking  help,  making  appeal  to  the 
deified  spirit  of  a force  in  Nature,  becomes  a vested 
priest  praying  in  a magnificent  temple  which  is  a part  of 
a vast  religious  foundation,  with  a hierarchy  of  bishops 
and  priests  leading  to  a God  in  heaven. 

Religion  as  a form  to  bring  about  conciliation  of  the 
superhuman  powers  assumes  that  the  forces  which  govern  the 
world  are  conscious  and  personal  and  can  be  turned  from 
their  course  by  persuasion  and  entreaty.  Magic  is  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  wide-spread  methods  of  thus  changing 
the  course  of  events.  The  thought  upon  which  the  principles 
of  magic  are  based  can  be  resolved  into  two  phases;  "first- 
like  produces  like,  or  an  effect  resembles  its  cause; 
seoond  - things  which  have  once  been  in  contact  with  each 
other  continue  to  act  on  eaoh  other  at  a distance  after 


1 n Frazer,  J.G,  - The  Golden  feough  - P,  10 
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(4) 

the  physical  oontaot  has  been  severed.” 

The  magician  infers  that  he  can  produce  any  effect 
merely  by  imitating  it*  Religion  and  Drama  are  thus  found 
in  association  early  in  primitive  society’s  formative 
period* 

In  praotioe  it  was  found  that  prayer,  sacrifice,  mag- 
ic were  not  always  successful  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
end*  So  there  arose  a conception  that  behind,  beyond  the 
anthropomorphized  personal  gods  there  must  exist  a spirit 
or  deity,  greater,  more  powerful,  beyond  even  the  reaoh  of 
the  gods*  These  gods  were  many  but  each  had  power  over 
some  department  of  man's  existence.  Some  by  their  very 
nature  were  more  concerned  with  man's  ethical  behaviour  and 
so  take  on  more  and  more  the  function  of  such  control. 

When  man  has  reached  a time  when  he  asks  why  does  this 
calamity  come  to  me?  why  does  this  good  befall?  he  seeks 
to  find  an  explanation  for  these  unforeseen  happenings 
which  directly  affect  his  well-bang.  He  tries  to  explain 
why  and  how  events  come  about.  So  arise  ideas  concerning 
a power  whose  function  is  to  order  life  in  terms  of  what 
is  best  for  man:  for  man  has  in  most  ages  and  in  most 
societies  looked  upon  life  as  good*  This  irresistible, 
imperturbable  power  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gods, has  taken 
many  forms  and  has  had  many  names.  Man  early  became  aware 
4.  Frazer,  J.G.  - The  Golden  Bough  - P.  11 
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that  in  nature  are  certain  rhythmio  changes}  tides,  sun, 

moon,  stars,  go  their  way,  untouched,  unchanged  by  gods  and 

men.  So,  too,  there  are  other  rhythms  - the  decline  that 

follows  growth  is  seen  to  be  like  the  defeat  that  oomes  aff 

ter  victory,  failure  after  success,  the  power  of  reaction, 

disillusion  and  eolijBe  which  even  in  his  trhmph  haunts  the 

spirit  of  man.  This  ever-present  principle  is  founded 

not  upon  the  vagaries  of  ohanoe,  but  upon  a fundamental 

truth  whioh  ultimately  after  many  mutations  takes  the  form 

of  natural  law  from  whioh  finally  is  derived  Deity  with 

attributes  on  the  side  of  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  religions  these 

early  formative  stages  are  repeated  and  lead  to  similar 
e 

tents  of  faith.  As  far  back  as  in  the  days  of  the  early 

A 

tribes  of  Hindustan,  we  find  in  the  Vedas  mention  of  an  inf 
tense  feeling  of  apprehension  "as  to  the  dual  and  doubtful 
character  of  human  experience."  What  if  the  gods  of  their 
own  free  will  withhold  their  blessings  from  men?  As  this 
fear  took  possession  of  the  worshipper  he  no  longer  looked 
his  gods  in  the  face  but  began  to  prostrate  himself.  The 
idea  of  atonement  began  to  be  developed.  The  god  ceases 
to  cooperate  with  man.  From  being  an  ally,  man  has  beoome 
a suppliant  and  sacrifice  is  expiatory.  Sin  is  conceived 
as  a debt  which  requires  liquidation.  Every  natural  ef- 
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feot  has  a supernatural 


meaning  and 

(5) 


1 8 the  sign  of  friend- 


ship or  of  hostility  to  man."  Herein  are  found  the  in- 
ception of  a number  of  ideas  basio  in  all  religions.  Each 
step  follows  in  logical  sequence  from  its  antecedents.  We 
need  not  be  astonished  to  find  such  likenesses  in  religion 
found  in  many  far  separated  lands.  Men  are  psyohologicall 
closely  akin.  However  life  is  so  complicated  that  man  is 
at  times  bewildered. 

"The  effects  were  so  multitudinous  and  contradictory 
that  the  imagination,  baffled  and  dazzled  began  to  see 

raging  among  the  gods  a conflict  like  that  raging  among 

(5a) 


y 


men. " 


The  significance  of  this  statement  becomes  apparent 
when  among  the  Olympians  of  the  Greek  tragedies  we  find 
the  same  conflicts. 

Finally,  later  in  the  Vedio  hymns  we  find  that  stab- 
ility which  only  equitable  law  can  give: 

"The  only  friend  who  follows  man  after  death  is 

(6) 

Justice" 

We  are  startled  to  find  that  in  what  must  have  been 
a terrible  age,  the  human  mind  was  actually  groping  for 
justice;  but  instinctive  in  the  human  soul  is  the  eternal 
5.  Patterson,  W.  R.  - The  Nemesis  of  Nations,  P.  42 
5a  Ibid  - P.  42 


6.  Ibid  - P.  57 
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quest  for  justice.  It  is  the  goal  toward  whioh  all  relig- 
ons  and  philosophies  strive. 

Buddhism  began  as  a protest  against  the  evils  of 
social  life  in  Hindustan.  It  is  interesting  to  us  in  our 
search  for  ifemesis,  because  more  clearly  than  any  other 
religion  ,it  has  enunciated  the  law  of  Divine  Retributive 
Justice,  without  the  creation  of  a Pantheon  of  anthro- 
pomorphic gods. 


The  Buddhist  law  known  as  Karma  declares: 

" every  act,  word  or  thought  has  its  con- 

sequences, whioh  will  appear  sooner  or  later  in  the  present 
or  in  the  future  state.  Evil  acts  will  produce  evil  con- 
sequences, good  aots  will  produce  good  consequences,  pros- 
perity in  this  world  or  birth  in  heaven.  Karma  is  the 
unerring  law  whioh  adjusts  effect  to  cause,  on  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  spiritual  planes  of  being.  As  no  cause 
remains  without  its  due  effect  from  greatest  to  least, 
from  a cosmic  disturbance  down  to  the  movement  of  your 
hand,  and  as  like  produces  like.  Karma  is  that  unseen  and 
unknown  law  whioh  adjusts  wisely,  intelligently  and  equit- 
ably each  effect  to  its  cause,  tracing  the  latter  back  to 
its  producer.  Karma  is  an  unfailing  redresser  of  human 
injustice  and  all  the  failures  of  nature;  a stern  adjust- 
er of  wrongs;  a retributive  law  which  rewards  and  punish- 
es with  equal  impartiality.  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
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no  respecter  of  persons,  though  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
neither  be  propitiated  nor  turned  aside  by  prayer#  The 
doctrine  of  Karma  is  that  we  have  made  ourselves  what  we 
are  by  former  actions  and  are  building  our  future  eterni- 
ty by  present  action#  There  is  no  destiny  but  what  we 

ourselves  determine.  There  is  no  salvation  or  oondemna- 

(?) 

tion  except  what  we  ourselves  bring  about#" 

I have  quoted  this  long  passage  because  it  is  a clear 
authoritative  statement  of  the  most  extreme  form  of  relig-- 
ious  belief  founded  upon  cardinal  principles  of  the  laws 
governing  Destiny  and  Justice# 

The  same  idea  has  been  expressed  differently  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  in  his  poetic  version  of  the  life  of  Buddha: 
"There  is  a law  which  moves  to  righteousness,  which 
none  at  length  can  turn  aside  nor  stay;  the  heart  of  it 

(8] 

is  love  - the  end  is  peace  and  consummation  swee t-obeyf " 
From  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  comes  much  which 
is  found  in  Christianity#  Some  of  the  ideas  concerning 
God  and  his  attributes  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the 
Greeks'ideas  of  Jfemesis#  There  are  also  statements 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  retributive  justice, 
The  Hebrews  made  of  Jehovah  a jealous  God.  In  the 
second  commandment  it  is  written: 

7.  Sinnett,  A.E.  -Esoteric  Buddhism  - Wheel  of  the  Law 

8.  Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  - The  Eight  of  Asia 
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"For  I the  Lord  thy  God  am  a Jealous  God”. 

Now  jealousy  is  near  kin  to  envy  - in  fact  the  same 
word  is  elsewhere  translated  envy . 

"For  wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man  and  envy  slayeth 

(9) 

the  silly  one.” 

The  old  ideas  of  exaot  repayment  for  wrongs  are  found 
in  the  old  Mosaic  injunction  - an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth 
for  a tooth.  St.  Paul  runs  parallel  with  the  Buddhist  lav/ 
of  Karma : 

"For  whatsoever  a man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap” 

(10) 

Christiaiity  however  tempered  the  law  by  adding  ideas 
of  the  atonement  and  the  ameliorations  of  a loving  Father  - 
a Divine  Providence. 

In  all  these  systems  a place  is  found  for  a law  based 
upon  ideas  of  equity  and  justice;  man  is  not  satisfied 
with  explanations  that  ascribe  to  chance  and  accident  the 
many  unaccountable  happenings  of  life. 

The  Greeks  have,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other  peep’ le , 
evolved  a system  of  religious  ethics  in  which  all  these 
many  elements  m s brought  together  and  knit  into  a composite 
religious  fabric  that  is  commensurate  with  the  philosophy 
and  arts  of  their  Golden  Age. 

Herodotus  in  a famous  passage  tells  us  that  Homer  and 

Hesiod  made  the  generations  of  the  gods  for  the  Greeks  and 
9.  - Job  V :2 


10.  Galatians  VI : 7 
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gave  them  their  names  and  distinguished  their  offices  and 
orafts  and  portrayed  their  shapes.  The  date  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was,  he  thinks,  perhaps  as  much  as  four  hundred 

(11) 


years  before  his  own  day  (C  430  B.C) 

These  were  the  Olympians  - Zeus,  Pallas  Athena, 

Apollo  and  the  others.  A passage  in  the  Iliad  links  Zeus 
with  Fate  and  Destiny  and  proves  that  even  at  that  time 
the  gods  and  these  other  personified  powers  had  already  as- 
sumed definite  form  and  attributes. 

"Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men  and  things  below; 

Here  each  contending  hero’s  lot  he  tries. 

And  weighs,  with  equal  hand,  their  destinies."  (12) 
One  of  the  cruder  forms  of  this  idea  - revenge  and 
punishment  for  wrong  was  personified  as  the  Furies  - The 

Erinys  - those  avengers  of  wrong  - "hounds  of  heaven  for- 

(13) 


ever  on  the  track  of  blood."  They  were  lex  talionis 

(14) 

of  Destiny:  "The  recording  angels"  The  Greeks  in  the 
Erinys  embodied  these  moral  forces  which  have  to  do  with 
retribution  and  justice.  At  first  they  were  conceived  only 
as  the  angry  giosts  of  murdered  men.  They  were  the  fiercest 


(15) 


expression  of  that  wild  cry  - "A  life  for  a life",  which 
echoed  through  Hindustan  and  Babylon. 

11.  - Murray  - Five  Stages  of  ‘Greek  Religion^  - P . 64 

12.  - Pope's  - Iliad  - lines  271-275 

13.  - Aeschylus  - Eume dide s - lines  131-132 

14.  - Ibid  - line  359 

15.  - Patterson  - Nemesis  of  Nations  - P.  153 
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The  three  Fates  - Clotho,  the  spinner  who  prepares 
the  thread  of  life;  Lachesis,  disposer  of  lots;  Atropos, 
the  inflexible  one,  embody  muoh  that  was  attributed  to  the 
Furies  and  to  the  goddess  Nemesis*  The  Fates  were  behind  an 
beyond  the  gods.  Even  Zeus  - though  at  times  Zeus  and 
Nemesis  are  synonymous  - must  obey  their  decrees*  The  Greek 
mind  had  the  power  of  giving  plastic  form  and  vivid  per- 
sonal meaning  to  the  things  that  are  most  intimate  with 
nai.  Eros,  Thanos,  Hypnos,  had  been  personified  as  gods. 

So,  too,  did  they  make  of  this  deep,  sudden  inscrutable 
power,  having  to  do  with  man's  destiny,  a goddess  - Nemesisi 
We  have  seen  that  in  Homer  (900  B.C.)  and  Hesiod, 

(770  B.C.)  some  of  the  gods  -tefasrfe  had  been  given  form  and 
attributes,  but  Nemesis  is  hardly  even  a goddess.  She  is 
simply  the  sense  of  shame,  the  blush  of  purity.  Later 
she  was  identified  with  love  and  its  sorrows.  Throughout 
her  ohanges,  she  remained  the  deep  sudden  power.  Later 
she  was  elevated  to  national  impatance.  Her  great  festi- 
val, the  Nemeseia,  symbolized  the  solemnity  of  birth  and 

death,  the  giving  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  great  gifts 

(16) 


d 


of  life.  Nemesis  is  a form  of  the  Eternal. 

During  the  period  of  the  great  writers  of  Greek 
Tragedy,  Nemesis  had  taken  her  place  among  the  gods.  De- 
spite her  elevation  to  a seat  among  the  great  and  despite 


16.  Patterson  - Nemesis  of  Nations  - P.  153 
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the  fact  that  her  quality  had  been  well  defined,  we  find 
emphasis  given  by  the  different  dramatists  to  various  and 
divergent  aspects  of  her  powers  and  attributes#  At  the  time 
when  the  Olympian  gods  began  to  weaken  and  fall  under  the 
assaults  of  Soorates  and  the  Sophists,  Nemesis  underwent 
changes  which  were  reflected  in  the  great  tragedies  of 
Sophocbs  and  Euripides,  However,  before  we  oan  appreciate 
these  later  changes  it  is  necessary  to  follow  through  the 
evolution  and  the  different  interpre tatior s given  Nemesis 
during  the  period  when  her  power  and  prestige  were  greatest 
We  have  seen  that  among  the  Hebrews,  jealousy  - envy 
was  one  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah;  it  was  of  import  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  place  in  the  Deoalogue.  So  among  the 
Greeks  at  one  stage  of  its  development,  Nemesis  is  a power 

motivated  largely  by  Divine  Envy  and  at  times  Nemesis  and 

(17) 

Divine  Envy  become  synonymous. 

Among  the  Attic  populace  this  aspect  became  popular 
and  was  difficult  to  alter  because  it  offered  opportunity 
to  change  the  Divine  will  by  sacrifice  and  prayer;  the 
anthropomorphic  gods  of  the  Olympian  hierarchy  with  all 
the  frailty,  jealousy,  and  pride  of  men  could  be  flattered, 
bribed  and  turned  from  their  purpose.  In  such  a system  the 
importance  of  a knowledge  of  the  intent  of  the  capricious 
god  becomes  apparent.  Therefore,  as  an  attendant  upon 


17,  - More,  Paul  Elmer  - Shelburne  Essays  - Chapter  - 
-^ifemesls  ofr --the  Divine  Envy*1 
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suoh  religious  practices  we  find  the  arts  of  propheoy  and 
augury  flourishing  as  never  before  or  since* 


The  idea  of  Divine  Envy  is  linked  with  the  direful 
results  of  any  interference  with  the  normal  rhythms  and 
stable  equilibrium  as  observed  in  all  natural  phenomena. 

Note  : Here  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a law 

at  work.  Man  learns  that  when  he  cooperates  with  suoh  naturf 
al  laws,  he  finds  that  all  is  well,  but  when  he  runs  counted 
to  law,  either  through  ignorance  or  through  willful  perver- 
sity, the  reaction  is  painful,  swift  and  inevitable.  Beyond 
these  natural  effects  man  sees  the  inscrutable,  unaccount- 
able happenings  that  fall  when  least  expected,  bringing 
joy  or  woe.  To  the  Greek  with  his  orderly  mind,  there  was 
little  place  for  pure  chance  or  accident,  therefore,  to  the 
gods  were  accredited  many  of  these  gifts  and  losses.  When 
man  had  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  the  gods 
were  good;  when  he  had  offended  the  gods,  he  felt  their 
wrath.  Religion  has  always  been  able  to  devise  means  where)- 
by  man  could  win  the  favor  of  the  gods  but  it  has  always 
been  difficult  to  explain  the  wrath  of  a benign  deity.  To 
the  Greeks  the  anthropomorphic  gods  were  envious  of  man's 

success,  because  it  brought  in  train  that  overtake lming 

(18) 

pride  - Hubris  - whioh  was  the  unforgivable  sin. 

18.  - Lord  Bunsany  - Introduction  - Plays  of  Gods  and  Men 
Note : Nemesis  is  a post  Homeric  personification  of  the  mor- 
al indignation  felt  at  all  derangements  of  the  natural  equi- 
librium of  things,  whether  by  extraordinary  good  fortune  or 
the  arrogance  usuallyr  attendant  thereon  - Dictionary— of— 

Classical  Antiquities 
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C.  C.  Shaokford  has  brought  together  a number  of 
quotatiora  showing  the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  writers  of 
the  Classical  era. 

Herodotus  says  : "The  Divinity  having  given  a taste  of 
the  sweetness  of  life  is  found  afterward  to  be  envious  of 
that  happiness."  Prometheus  who  takes  pity  on  the  shiver- 
ing, helpless  raoe  of  men  and  steals  for  him  the  spark  of 
fire  from  heaven  is  ohained  and  tortured.  Salon  tells 
Croesus  that  "the  divinity  is  always  jealous".  Amasis 
says  to  his  friend  Polyorates  - "your  too  great  fortune 
does  not  please  me,  knowing  as  I do  that  the  Divinity  is 
jealous.  I oannot  remember  that  I ever  heard  of  any  man, 
who  having  been  oontinually  successful,  did  not  utterly 
perish."  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Artabanus,  when 
discussing  with  Xerxes  the  expediency  of  the  war  with  Greecj, 
these  words,  in  which  the  aspect  of  the  deity  toward  man, 
or  the  divine  Nemesis,  is  clearly  stated  - "Do  you  not  see 
how  the  deity  always  hurls  his  thunderbolts  against  the 
loftiest  buildings  and  the  highest  trees?  For  the  deity 
strikes  down  everything  that  is  exalted  too  high,  and  a 
large  army  is  often  destroyed  by  a small  one,  when  the 
jealous  deity  strikes  them  with  panic  or  lightning,  so  that 

they  perish  unworthily,  because  the  deity  to.  11  not  suffer 

(190 

anyone  but  himself  to  cherish  lofty  thoughts." 

19.  - C.  C.  Shaokford  - Social  and  Literary  Papers  - Chapter 

Nemesisin  Greek  Tragedy. 
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Here  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  "these  words  of  the 

sage  Periander,  ’Think  as  a mortal"  and  the  innumerable 

passages  in  poets  andphi lo s opher s that  convey  the  same 

lesson  in  dramatic  or  dialectic  form.  So  in  the  mouth  of 

iTfclchas  they  become  for  Sophocles  the  sum  of  tragic  warning: 

’Mi sf or tune'^lie  gods  overtakesmen  who  forget  to  think  as 

(20) 

mortals  • * " 

Narrow,  forbidding,  as  such  a faith  may  appear,  there 
emerged  a glorious  philosophy,  for  the  fears  engendered  by 
the  knowledge  that  man  was  threatened  by  envious  gods  made 
man  search  himself  for  the  flaw  that  might  bring  down  that 
wrath  and  so  was  born  the  attitude  so  well  expressed  in  the 
Greek  aphorism:  "Know  thyself"  - So,  too,  was  born  the 
summum  bonum  of  Aristotle  - the  Philosophy  of  the  Gdden 
Mean  which  kept  man  within  bounds*  But  there  is  still  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  a system  based  upon  the  judgments 
of  capricious  gods,  so  we  see  gradually  greater  emphasis 
being  put  upon  the  Karmic  Law  - that  law  which  is  seen  to 
be  at  work  in  the  equitable  adjustments  and  distribution 
of  life’s  pleasures  and  pains. 

By  combining  the  interpretations  of  More  and  Shackford 
we  arrive  at  a sequence  of  ideas  which  recounts  the  history 
of  Nemesis  as  an  evolving  ethic. 

"For  the  most  part  the  Erinyes  maintain  their  character 
20.  More,  P.E.  - Nemesis  or  the  Divine  Envy 
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as  guardians  of  the  moral  sense,  whereas  the  fear  of  the 

divine  envy  is  personified  in  Nemesis*  The  Greeks  were  slow 

to  admit  Nemesis  into  their  pantheon,  and  to  that  end  her 

personality  was  far  more  shadowy  than  that  of  the  Erinys* 

The  word  Nemesis  is  derived  from  the  root  meaning  to  dis- 

(21) 

tribute,”  So  does  Nemesis  find  Kinship  with  the  sec- 

ond member  of  the  Triad,  Lachesis,  With  the  growth  of  the 
Greek  man  oomes  also  the  growth  of  the  Greek  gods. 

"The  Hellenic  ideal  is  harmony,  proportion  of  parts; 
nothing  in  access,  the  golden  mean,  moderation  in  all  things 
no  excess  in  feeling,  life  or  art;  the  keeping  of  due  bounds 
in  living,  in  behavior,  in  utterance,  in  thought*  Within 
these  bounds  Nemesis  was  powerless;  but  outside  of  them 
there  was  no  escape  from  her  omnipotent  dutches*  Aristotl|e 
with  his  usual  per spicao ity , calls  Nemesis  ’The  act  of 
moral  judgment  awarding  what  is  due.’  Thus  in  Greek  though|t 
the  fierce,  envious,  malicious  gods  recede  and  a divine 
power,  an  all-adjusting,  righteous  element,  a divine  ifemesi 
presides  over  human  destinies*  Thus  is  developed  in  the 
Hellanic  mind  the  idea  of  a moral  law,  pervading  the  world 

and  immanent  in  life,  which  restores  every  disturbed 

(22) 

equilibrium." 

So  the  circuit  is  made  oomplete.  Ideas  derived  from 
observation  of  simple  natural  phenomena  - ebb  and  flow  - 

21.  More,P.E.  - Nemesis  or  the  Divine  Envy~~ 

22.  Shackford,  C.  C.  - Nemesis  in  Greek  Tragedy 
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day  and  night  - the  reourring,  ohanging  seasons,  are  re- 
fined, purified  and  glorified;  the  gods  appear  and  are 
active  in  the  affairs  of  men;  they,  too  recede  and  law 
comes  into  being  - a law  universal  in  soope,  finding  no 
place  therein  for  chance  nor  for  envious  god.  All  men  share 
equally  under  the  emerging  deity  - Justice  under  Law, 
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Chapter  I I » 

TRAGEDY. 

Classic  tragedy  in  its  origin  and  evolution  presents 
one  of  the  curiosities  and  wonders  of  literature*  The 
drama  of  the  whole  world  has  been  derived  from  or  at  least 

(i) 

moulded  by  the  drama  of  Greece* 

We  have  noted  the  close  connection  between  sympathic 
magic,  religion  and  drama*  The  evolution  of  drama  from  the 
ballad-dance  and  mimetic  magic,  through  all  expanding 
phases  up  to  the  great  Greek  poetic  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  seems  to  be  the  work  of  either  gods 
or  of  supermen. 

Drama,  born  of  the  dithyramb  of  the  Dionysian  festi- 
val, has,  first  of  all,  emotional  content  - the  wild  pas- 
sion and  enthusiasm  of  the  religious  worshippers*  Second, 
it  has  plot;  the  germ  of  a story  is  seen  when  a change  of 
fortune  is  noted  in  the  variability  of  nature's  munificence 
incidental  to  change  of  season*  Suffering  was  found  to  be 
an  experience  of  life;  this  is  perhaps  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  tragic  element  in  drama*  Finally,  there  comes 
characterization  when  the  followers  of  the  god  make  effort 
to  personify  the  regular  attendants  of  Bacchus  - the  satyrs 
with  goat-skin  covering.  Here  are  all  the  essentials  of 
drama:  plot,  emotion  and  character.  Add  speech  and  we  have 
1*  Moulton,  Richard  G.  - Classical  Tragedy  - P*  B2 
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the  four  basic  elements  of  olassio  drama  as  known  to 
(2) 

Aristotle • 

In  the  Poetics,  Aristotle  has  given  a scientific 
analysis  of  tragic  drama.  He  saw  how  tragic  effeot  is 
built  up;  an  heroic  soul,  with  all  the  frailty  common  to 
mankind,  valiantly  combating  the  forces  of  a doom  that  is 
foreshadowed  and  inevitable,  creates  by  empathy  the  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  fear;  the  results  of  this  conflict  are 
a feeling  of  purifying  exultation  and  elation  - Katharsis 

Aristotle  finds  in  tragedy  six  parts:  Fable,  Manners, 

Diction,  Sentiments,  Music  and  Ornament.  The  correspond- 
ing terms  in  modern  drama  are:  plot,  characters,  literary 

language  and  form,  and  emotion.  Music  is  an  important 
component  of  classic  drama.  Ornament  is  simply  elabora- 
tion and  embellishment  of  all  parts.  Action,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  is  not  one  of  the  parts;  it  results  when  characters 
and  emotions  are  brought  together.  A character  under  the 
stress  of  emotion  acts.  In  order  to  get  a complete  pic- 
ture of  Greek  tragedy  in  so  far  as  it  is  important  in  our 
search  for  Nemesis,  let  us  now  bring  together  all  its  im- 
portant elements: 

First:  - Antecedent  action.  As  in  the  great  epics  of 
Homer  and  Vergil,  we  are  usually  plunged  into  medias  res. 
The  story  has  begun  long  before  the  play  begins.  The 

2.  Moulton,  Richard  G.  - Classical  Tragedy  - P.  28 
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Agamemnon  begins  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Troy;  baok  of 
it  lies  the  whole  Trojan  War*  Thus  in  the  past  have  been 
set  up  the  causes  whioh,  in  the  play,  work  out  the  Karmic 
effects  in  character  and  situation*  Neither  chance,  nor 
fortune,  nor  curse,  but  justice,  equitable,  just  inevitable, 
moves  the  characters  toward  the  awaiting  doom* 

Second:  The  Plot  or  fable.  That  part  of  the  story  which 

is  to  be  told  during  the  oourse  of  the  play*  Aristotle  says  : 
"The  tragic  poets  took  any  subjects  that  came  to  hand  - they 
had  ample  range  of  selection  in  the  richest  mythology  any 
race  has  possessed.  Later  they  narrowed  down  to  the  legends 

(3) 

of  a few  houses*"  This  element  seems  by  its  very  nature 
to  be  f ixed-predetermined ; however,  the  poets  took  liber- 
ties with  the  stories  when  it  suited  their  purpose  to  do  so,, 
Euripides  breaks  away  from  the  older  conventions  and  is 
realistic  in  his  handling  of  episodes  whioh  by  Aeschylus 
were  given  the  accepted,  more  conventional  treatment.  In 
Elec tra , he  scoffs  at  the  absurdity  of  Electra  being  able 
to  identify  Orestes  by  looks  of  hair  and  by  footprints  in 
the  hard  stone. 

Third ; Characters « The  persons  in  the  plays  were  well 
known  in  terms  of  their  general  characteristics,  and  were 
given  classification  as  definite  types  by  means  of  costumes 
and  masks.  In  Aeschylus  who  confined  himself  to  heroic 

3*  Cooper,  Lane  - Introduction  - Ten  Greek  Plays 
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life,  with  deities  moving  about  among  bis  personages,  there 
was  not  muoh  effort  to  elaborate  suoh  oharaoter  differenti- 
ation, In  Sophocles  there  is  a widening  of  characteriza- 
tion; his  people  are  more  human,  but  are  types  rather  than 
individuals*  In  the  characterizations  of  Euripides  there 
is  a strong  flavor  of  individuality.  Clytemnestra  as  de- 
picted by  the  three  dramatists  varies  in  characterization 

(4) 

in  accordance  with  these  different  methods. 

Fourth:  Sentiments  or  Emotions.  A character  in  a dranatic 

■ 

situation  develops  some  kind  of  emotion.  Action  is  the 
expression  of  these  emotions.  These  relationships  are 
fairly  constant;  any  variability  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  antecedent  factors  - character  and  situation  - are 
variable.  Given  a well  defined  character  in  a situation 
equally  well  defined,  the  resulting  action  is  predictable. 
This  relationship  is  important  to  a playwright  in  creating 
tragic  mood.  He  must  know  how  to  bring  together  those 
elements  whioh  will  produce  inevitably  those  necessary 
tragic  emotions  - pity  and  fear.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
only  variable  factors  in  our  formula  are  both  determined 
by  past  Karmic  causes  which  have  brought  about  present 
character  and  situation.  The  resulting  action  should  so 
develop  the  plot  that  the  denoument  is  both  logical  and 
inevitable.  When  it  becomes  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 


4.  Mnlton,  Richard  G 


Ancient  Classic  Drama  - P.  95 
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Euripides'  use  of  Deus  ex  Maohina,  to  go  outside  the  struc- 
ture of  the  play  for  a solution,  there  is  some  weak  link  in 
the  chain#  These  weaknesses  served  to  give  Aristophanes 
opportunity  to  make  Euripides  the  butt  of  his  satire  in  hia 
comedies • 

This  then  is  the  fabric  on  which  is  built  Greek 
Tragedy#  The  characters,  human  and  divine,  beautifully 
and  appropriately  costumed,  acting,  speaking  or  chanting 
verse  with  musical  accompaniment]  a chorus,  at  times,  func- 
tioning as  dramatis  personae,  taking  part  in  the  plot  - te  Id- 
ling by  narration  and  action  parts  of  the  story,  at  other 
times,  aloof,  serving  as  interpreters  and  commentators;  the 
mood  created  by  the  development  of  plot,  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  awe  inspiring  elements,  omens,  portents,  prophecy; 
allpresented  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  fervor,  in  a 
simple  Greek  theatre;  impressive  indeed  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  spectacle# 

We  can  thus  pioture  a performance  of  Aeschylus ’trilogy : 
the  crowd  of  Athenians  gathering  before  dawn  in  the  vast 
theatre;  tiers  of  seats  surrounding  the  orchestra  or  circu- 
lar dancing  place;  a structure  at  the  end,  a pediment 
supported  by  columns;  perhaps  a stage  which  jutted  out  in- 
to the  orohestra;  the  statue  of  Dionysus  in  the  oenter  of 
the  circle#  The  reverent  attitude  of  the  people  creates 
a feeling  of  awe,  expectancy,  mystery  - suddenly  there 
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flashes  forth  a flame  from  far  off*  From  the  tower  which 


has  been  built  for  this  play,  the  clear-toned  ory  of  the 
watchman  is  heard.  The  dawn  begins  slowly  to  come,  show- 
ing us  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  of  elders.  They  make  a 
conventionalized,  rhythmic  entranoe j theycbant  glorious 
odes  in  voices  trained  and  perfectly  rehearsed.  Day  comes 
on  apse,  the  ohief  characters  appear,  dressed  in  costumes 
colorful  and  beautiful;  the  cumulative  action  continues 
until  with  pomp  and  pageantry  there  appears  Agamemnon 
and  his  train.  In  a separate  ohariot  ,the  prophetess 
Cassandra  adds  a note  of  suspense  and  the  anticipation 
of  the  coming  doom. 

Is  there  anywhere  in  the  history  of  religion  and 
drama  any  theatrical  or  ritualistic  spectacle  that  can 
compare  in  sheer  grandeur  with  such  a glorious  work  of 
art? 

This  outer,  physical  aqoeot  of  tragedy  is  but  the  husk 
of  an  inner,  emotional,  mental,  and  spiritual  content 
which  surpasses  all  drama  of  which  we  have  any  record.  If 
we  seek  an  explanation  of  why  these  great  tragedies  are 
unique  in  the  history  of  drama,  I think  it  oan  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  nowhere  since  then,  have  plays  had  such 
deep  philosophical  and  ethical  purpose.  In  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose,  the  use  of  Nemesis  has  played  an  im- 
portant part:  it  is  the  ohief,  motivating  force  baok  of 
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tragio  drama 


"Every  tragio  action  consists  of  a great  crisis  in 
some  great  life,  not  merely  narrated  by  presented  in  action 
through  language,  in  such  a way  as  to  move  the  hearts  of 
those  who  see  and  hear.  The  greatness  is  at  once  outward 
and  inward*  The  crisis  is  the  meeting  point  of  a great 
personality  with  great  surroundings.  W.  L.  Courtney  has 
said:  ’....tragedy  is  always  a clash  of  two  powers, 

necessity  without,  freedom  within;  outside  a great,  rigid, 
arbitrary  law  of  fate;  inside,  the  undefeated  individual 
will,  which  can  win  its  spiritual  triumph  even  when  all 
its  material  surroundings  and  environment  have  crumbled 
into  hopeless  ruin....'  Necessity  without,  liberty  with- 
in, that  is  the  great  theme  whioh,  however,  disguised, 

runs  through  every  tragedy  that  has  been  written  in  the 

( 5 ) 

world." 

So,  too,  S.  H.  Butcher  shows  importance  of  Nemesis 
in  tragio  drama  in  the  following  quotation:  "Katharsis  as 
the  ultimate  effect  of  great  tragedy  depends  upon  the 
excitation  of  pity  and  fear  in  proper  proportions.  No 
situation  that  can  be  developed  in  a conflict  between  men 
can  excite  pity  and  fear  as  can  the  conflict  between  the 

protagonist  and  those  greater  forces  of  inescapable  destiny 

(6) 

5.  Campbell,  Lewis  - Tragio  Drama  - P.  29 

6.  Butcher,  S.  H.  - Essay  - The  Funotion  of  Tragedy 
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Conflict  is  the  essence  of  drama  and  there  can  be  no 

conflict  without  its  attendant  emotions:  love  and  hate, 

joy  and  sorrovr,  respect  and  fear,  and  a long  list  of  such 

pairs  of  oppos ite s , with  the  resulting  aotion  which  is  Drama. 

So  does  Nemesis  find  its  place  as  one  of  the  great,  if  not 

the  greatest  of  motivating  powers  behind  tragic  action, 

"Destiny  is  the  main  idea  inspiring  ancient  Drama; 

whatever  may  have  been  the  religion  of  Greek  life,  the 

religion  refleoted  in  Greek  Tragedy  is  the  worship  of 

(?) 

Destiny, " 

Treating  Nemesis  as  he  has  found  it  in  the  plays, 

Moulton  finds  it  to  be  a leading  and  evolving  motive  in 

tragedy.  The  conceptions  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 

in  the  tragedies  are  found  to  be  different  aspects  and 

stages  in  the  development  of  Destiny.  First,  it  is  to  be 

noted,  that  Destiny  appears  as  an  abstract  Power  or  Force, 

not  clearly  coloured  with  purpose:  Necessity  and  the  Ir~ 

(8) 

resistible , 

"When  this  abstract  force  makes  itself  felt  in  human 

affairs,  the  Irony  of  Fate,  appears  as  a measure  of  its 

(9) 

irre s tibi lity ; a maroh  of  Destiny,"  This  root  idea  of 
Destiny  passes  into  two  other  ideas:  Where,  on  the  one 

7,  Moulton,  Richard  G.  Ancient  Classical  Tragedy  ,P.*9'3' 

8,  Ibid 

9,  Ibid  - P.  996 
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hand,  design  emerges  in  the  governing  force  of  the  universe. 
Destiny  becomes  Providence;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  design  in  fate  is  more  prominent  even  than  its 
irresistibility,  we  get  Fortune  or  the  motiveless  control 
of  events* 


”0  supreme  of  heav'n. 

What  shall  we  say?  that  thy  firm  providence 
Regards  mankind?  or  vain  the  thoughts  which  deem 
That  the  just  gods  are  rules  in  the  sky. 

Since  tyrant  Fortune  lords  it  o’er  the  world." 

(10) 


Destiny  is  later  identified  with  retribution.  There 

was  what  might  be  called  artistic  retribution,  the  lfemesis 

which  seems  to  be  a reaction  in  the  drift  of  things  against 

excess,  even  though  it  be  an  excess  of  that  which  is  not 

in  itself  evil,  and  on  the  other  hand,  ancient  Tragedy  is 

full  of  a moral  retribution  which  identifies  the  governing 

(11) 

power  of  the  Universe  with  Justice  - Dike . 

This  re-statement  of  the  phases  assumed  by  Nemesis 
during  the  course  of  its  evolution,  proves  how  variable 
was  the  idea  concerning  the  goddess.  There  is  no  sequence 
showing  a cumulative  growth  or  even  an  orderly  decline; 
this  contradictory,  variable  use  of  Nemesis  in  the  tragedies 
makes  for  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Add  to  this  the  dramat- 
ic concept  that  characterization  always  determines  the 
thought  and  its  mode  of  expression,  we  are  in  a quandary 

10*  Moulton,  Richard  G.  - Ancient  Classical  Tragedy  - 

" Iphigenia in  Tauros” 


11.  Ibid 
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as  to  the  exact  meaning,  motive,  and  purpose  of  many 
passages  in  the  plays;  this  difficulty  is  in  no  way  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  for  most  of  us,  a translation 
is  our  means  of  contact  with  the  author.  The  dramatists 
all  give  evidence  of  a fluctuating  belief  in  Nemesis  - 
even  Aeschylus  at  times  seems  to  waver.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  fact,  that  the  three  playwrights, 
lived  during  a time  of  changing  religious  belief. 

Since  it  is  the  particular  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
present  the  subjeot  of  Nemesis  and  its  place  in  tragedy, 

I have  omitted  several  other  elements  of  importance  which 
are  found  in  all  classical  plays  but  which  have  little  or 
no  bearing  upon  my  main  theme.  However,  there  is  one 
which  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  because  it  is  close- 
ly linked  with  the  idea  of  an  invisible,  intangible  power 
active  in  the  affairs  of  men.  This  is  the  use  of  the 
supernatural  element  - magic,  augury,  soothsaying,  ghosts, 
and  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  gods.  By  such  means 
an  air  of  mystery  is  created  which  sustains  the  tragic 
mood  to  a greater  degree. 

".....Such  is  tragedy  always;  a pursuing  of  some  of 

(12) 

the  strange  and  unexplainable  courses  of  life." 

We  are  now  ready  to  search  the  classic  drama  of 
Greece,  the  Roman  Plays  of  Seneca,  and  the  Elizabethan 


12.  Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Jr.  - Dramatists  of  Today  - 

Chapter  on  Tragedy. 
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drama  of  England,  for  evidences  of  how  far  Nemesis  goes, 
as  a philosophical  and  religious  concept  in  shaping  the 
plays  of  these  periods* 
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Chapter  III* 

NEMESIS  IN  CLASSIC  DRAMA. 

In  the  trilogy  of  Aeschylus:  the  Agamemnon , the 
Choephor ae , oalled  by  others  the  Sepulchral  Rites,  and 

p 

The  Libation  PoyLers,  and  the  Eumenides  , or  the  Gbnt le 
Goddesses , or  Gracious  Ladies,  all  euphemisms  for  Erin  yes, 
we  have  excellent  samples  of  Greek  tragedy  at  its  best* 

The  Nemesis  motive  plays  so  important  a part  in  the 
development  of  each  play  from  its  antecedent  background 
and  Aeschyslus  so  clearly  states  his  belief  in  retributive 
justice  as  the  plan  of  Heaven,  that  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  tell  briefly  the  plot  of  the  plays,  showing  how 
closely  interwoven  is  Nemesis  with  character  and  situation. 
Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  characters  speak  of  For- 
tune and  of  the  envy  of  the  gods,  the  main  thesis  of  the 
playwright  is  that  the  old  super s ititious  belief  in  chance 
is  no  longer  to  be  credited  by  intelligent  men. 

The  doom  overshadowing  the  house  of  Atreus  is  clearly 
told  in  the  history  of  Pelops  and  his  sons. 

TANTALUS 

I 

PELOPS 


ATREUS 


Agamemnon  Clytemnestra  Mena le us  -Helen 
Iphigenia  Eleotra  Orestes 


THYESTES 

Aegisthus  - *C lytemne s tra 
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Pelops,  the  father  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  had  been 
murdered  by  his  queen,  Thyestes  had  debauched  his  brother 
wife,  who  had  two  children  by  him.  Atreus,  to  revenge  him- 
self, gave  to  Thyestes  a sumptuous  feast,  serving  up  to  him 
the  children  of  his  lust.  Incest,  adultery,  murder,  lie 
in  the  past  of  the  doomed  house.  This  bloody  story  hangs 
like  a black  cbud  over  and  behind  the  tragic  trilogy;  very 
early  in  the  play  its  import  as  the  chief  cause  back  of  the 
impending  doom  is  made  plain  by  the  dramatist. 

When  the  first  play  of  the  trilogy  opens,  Agamemnon, 
son  of  Atreus,  victorious  in  the  Trojan  War,  is  about  to 
return  to  Argus.  The  scene  represents  Agamemnon's  palace 
with  a watch  tower  over  the  central  gates.  C lytemne s tr a , 
the  queen,  during  her  husband’s  long  absence,  has  formed 
a guilty  alliance  with  Ae gi s thus , s on  of  Thyestes;  thus  is 
more  added  to  the  sum  of  that  black  guilt  which  must  in- 
evitably bring  about  its  retribution.  Because  of  their 
guilty  conscience,  the  lovers  plot  to  kill  Agamemnon,  find 
ing  justification  therefor  in  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia  in  order  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Artemis  whose  pride  had  been  hurt  by  the  sel- 
fish pride  and  ambition  of  Agememnon.  Artemis  had  lulled 
the  winds,  delayed  the  ships  of  the  Greek  expedition,  and 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  the  curse  of  the 
goddess  lifted*  Thus  is  Hubris  seen  to  be  a motivating 
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factor  in  the  antecedent  action 


Clytemnestra  also  finds  excuse  for  plotting  the  death 
of  Agamemnn  beoause  he  has  brought  home  his  concubine,  the 
prophetess  Cassandra,  Cassandra  has  a double  function  in 
the  development  of  the  play:  Not  only  does  she  provide  the 

motive  of  C lytemne s tra ' s jealous  rage  but  also  adds  the  ele- 
ment of  mystery  and  foreboding  doom  by  her  clairvoyant 
spells  of  soothsaying. 

The  play  opens  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom.  The  watch- 
man on  his  tower  sees  the  beacon  fire,  the  signal  which  an- 
nounces the  fall  of  Troy,  the  end  of  the  ten-year  war, 

" the  sign,  the  beacon  pyre  that  bears  Troy's 

capture  on  a voice  of  flute." 

The  chorus  of  twelve  Argive  Elders  enters.  They  ask  tho 
meaning  of  the  tumult  which  follows  the  watchman's  cry.  The 
chorus  is  torn  between  triumph  at  the  victory  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  misgiving  as  to  the  misfortune  sure  to  come  as 
nemesis  for  the  dark  deed  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
the  enterprise, 

"But  one  ihere  is  who  heareth  on  high 
Some  Fan  or  Zeus,  some  lost  Apollo 
That  keen  bird-throated  suffering  cry 
Of  the  stranger  wronged  in  God's  own  sky; 

And  sendeth  down,  for  the  law  transgressed. 

The  Wrath  of  the  Feet  that  follow". 

(3.  Murray's  translation) 

When  Clytemnestra  enters  with  her  attendants  to  make 
votive  offerings  to  the  gods,  the  chorus  chaiges  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  ode  and  sings  of  the  famous  omen 
and  Agamemnon  as  they  were  about  to  embark, 
ing  a pregnant  hare.  This  is  interpreted  by 
Calohas:  triumph  for  the  kings  but  a warning 

follow : 


seen 

Two 

the 

for 
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by  Menelaug 
eagles  tear- 
pr ophe t 
what  will 


" wail,  wail  bitterly. 

And  yet  may  good  prevail." 

(Plumptre’s  translation) 

The  ode  then  takes  the  form  of  a prayer  to  Zeus;  the 
appeal  is  made  to  him  as  the  Supreme,  for  only  he  may  remove 
this  cloud  of  woe.  Zeus  leads  men  to  wisdom,  his  fixed  law 
is-pain  is  gain. 

"Zeus  the  guide,  who  made  men  turn 
Thought-ward,  Zeus,  who  did  ordain 
Man  by  Suffering  shall  learn." 

(Murray ) 

The  story  of  Iphigenia's’  sacrifice  and  death  is  re- 
counted, thereby  intensifying  the  feeling  of  pity  and  tenor, 
all  as  a preparation  for  the  catastrophe  which  is  to  follow# 

"What  came  thereafter  I saw  not,  neither  tell, 

’Tis  written,  he 

Who  suffereth  shall  learn,  the  law  holdeth  well." 

Clytemnestra  announces  that  Troy  has  been  taken,  but 
in  her  effort  to  draw  therefrom  a moral,  makes  plain  her 
secret  hope  that  vengeance  may  overtake  Agamemnon  before 


his  safe  return 
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"How  blessed  they  will  sleep  the  whole  night  through 
Oh,  if  these  days  they  keep  them  free  from  sin 
Toward  Ilion's  conquered  shrines  and  them  within 
Who  watch  unoonquered,  maybe  not  afeain. 

The  smiter  shall  be  smit  , the  taker  ta'en" 

Thus  throughout,  different  aspects  of  the  Nemesis  idea 


are  emphasized. 


Now  comes  an  ode  in  which  the 


law  of  right' 


eous  retribution  is  clearly  stated: 

"He,  Zeus,  judged  and  Troy  hath  fallen,  and  men  have 

said. 

That  God  not  deigns  to  mark  man’s  hardihead. 
Trampling  to  earth  the  grace 

Of  holy  and  delicate  things?  Sin  lies  that  way. 

For  visibly  Pride  doth  breed  its  own  return 
On  prideful  men,  who,  when  their  houses  swell 
With  happy  wealth,  breathe  ever  vrath  and  blood. 

Yet  not  too  fierce  let  the  due  vengeance  burn; 

Never  shall  state  nor  gold 
Shelter  his  heart  from  aching 
Whoso  the  altar  of  Justice  old 
Spurneth  to  night  unwaking. " 

(Murray ) 

The  herald  enters  and  confirms  the  joyful  news.  Then 
he  tells  of  the  loss  of  many  ships  including  the  vessel 
carrying  Meaelaus.  Fate  has  already  struck  at  the  house  of 
Atreus • 


The  story  of  Paris  and  Helen  is  told  and  used  to  point 
the  moral  that  impiety  breeds  its  like.  At  every  critical 


point  we  are  told  that  there  is  ever  a law  of  Justice  at 
work.  Just  before  Agamemnon's  entry  we  hear: 
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"A  grey  word  liveth,  from  the  morn 
Of  old  time  among  mortals  spoken, 
......that  from  good  success 

Springs  to  the  race  a woe  insatiable 

(Murray ) 


But  I,  apart  from  all 
Hold  this  my  oreed  alone: 

For  impious  act  it  is  that  offspring  breeds. 

Like  to  their  parent  stock: 

For  still  in  every  house 

That  loves  the  right, their  fate  foreover  more 
Rejoiceth  in  an  issue  fair  and  good. 

......But  Justice  shinath  bright. 

But  still  directeth  all  the  course  of 

things 

Towards  its  destined  goal." 

(P lumptre ) 

Agamemnon  and  his  train  now  make  triumphal  entry.  He 

is  hailed  by  the  Queen.  As  he  is  about  to  descend  from  hi 

chariot,  Clytemnestra  orders  her  handmaidens  to  spread  be 

fore  him  the  crimson  carpet. 

"Nor  yet  with  broidered  hangings  strew  my  path 
To  wake  the  unseen  ire.  *Tis  God  that  hath 
Such  worship;  and  for  mortal  man  to  press 
Rude  feet  upon  this  broidered  loveliness, 

I vow  there  is  danger  in  it. 

...... .And  if,  as  this  day  I have  done, 

I shall  do  always,  then  I fear  no  ill." 

(Murray ) 

It  is  not  hubris , but  impiety  that  brings  down  upon 
man  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

Clytemnestra  leads  him  on  to  an  act  which  she  is  con 
fident  will  bring  down  the  doom  she  hopes  may  fall.  The 
King  at  last  yields  - steps  upon  the  tapestry  and  enters 
the  jalace.  To  Clytemnestra  he  is  guilty  of  overweening 
pride  that  awakens  the  envy  of  the  gods;  to  the  chorus  it 
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is  an  aot  of  impiety,  they  see  little  hope  for  a happy  out- 
come following  impiety  and  crime.  Cassandra,  the  prophetess 
has  all  this  while  been  waiting  in  her  chariot.  Clytemnestr 
invites  her  to  enter  the  palace  but  when  the  Queen  sees 
signs  of  an  attack  of  prophetic  frenzy,  she  hurries  away, 
leaving  Cassandra  alone  with  the  chorus.  The  spell  of 
prophecy  is  upon  her  - she  becomes  the  soothsayer  - she 
see,s  c lairvoyant ly , the  blackpast  of  the  house  of  Atreidae 

" a revelling  rout 

Is  in  the  rooms,  which  no  man  shall  cast 

out , 


Of  Sister  Furies." 

(Murray ) 

She  sees  the  preparations  for  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
and  her  own  approaching  death.  Before  passing  into  the 
palace  she  tells  of  her  vision  in  which  the  past  of  the 
house  is  seen;  The  spirits  of  vengeance,  phantoms,  symbolic 
images,  Clytemnestra  as  a serpent,  Aegisthus  as  a lion 
hiding  in  the  house.  She  repeats: 

"There  is  no  escape,  friends. 

The  day  is  come.  Small  profit  now  to  fly." 

In  her  frenzy,  she  tears  off  her  garlands,  sign  of  her 
profession  of  prophetess,  then  sees  the  future  of  the  house 
She  then  walks  off,  fully  aware  of  the  doom  just  suffered 
by  Agamemnon,  and  of  the  doom,  to  which  she,  too,  goes. 

"I  go  to  drink  my  cup.  I will  endure 
To  die. 

Oh,  world  of  men;  farewell.  A painted  show 
Is  all  thy  gloryj  and  when  life  is  low 
The  touch  of  a wet  sponge  out-blotteth  all, 
Oh,  sadder  this  than  any  proud  man's  fall" (Mur ray ) 
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How  great  are  the  pity  and  terror  as  this  climatic 
scene  unfolds  itself.  Here  are  all  the  elements  needed  to 
purge  the  emotions.  Then  comes  the  feeling  of  exultation- 
e lati on • 


"Here  is  no  place  for  tears" 

The  scenes  which  follow  are  in  the  nature  of  transitions 

toward  what  is  to  come  in  the  second  play  of  the  trilogy. 

Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus  in  the  midst  of  their  exultation 

try  to  justify  their  act.  The  chorus  speaks: 

"As  justice  is  fulfilled 
Thou  shalt  not  ’scape 
For  young  Orestes  still 

Liveth.  Oh,  Fate,  will  guide  him  home  again." 
Avenging,  conquering,  home  to  kill  these  twain'.’ 

Knowing  their  fate  in  the  sequel  how  poignant  is  the 

tragic  irony  of  the  last  lines  of  Clytemnestra: 

"Vain  hounds  are  baying  round  thee,  oh  forget 
Them!  Thou  and  I shall  dwell 

As  kings  in  this  great  House.  We , too,  at  last 

will 

Order  all  things  well." 


Nemesis  as  j&s  retributive  justice, has  walked  through 
this  play  as  its  most  important  dramatic  figure.  All  other 
reasons  for  the  tragic  climax  give vay  to  Nemesis.  Karmic 
effect  follows  close  upon  its  cause.  Even  hubris  finds 
little  place  in  Aeschylus'  philosophy. 
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The  second  play  of  the  trilogy  takes  place  about  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Argos,  The  presence  of  the  tomb  at 
\ the  centre  of  the  dramatic  action  makes  an  ever  present 

suggestion  that  Agamemnon,  though  dead,  is  still  very  closet 
and  still  active  in  the  working  out  of  the  Nemesis  of  his 
murder.  Like  the  ghost  of  Andrea  accompanied  by  Revenge 
in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  he  is  present  in  spirit  throughout 
the  play. 

The  play  opens  with  the  entrance  of  Orestes  and  his 
friend  Pylades,  Thus  are  we  at  once  plunged  into  the  ac- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  story. 

In  this  first  prolog-like  scene,  the  antecedent  action  is 
presented:  the  story  of  Orestes'  absence  from  Argos  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  He  advances  to  the  tomb 
with  the  gr ie f -of f er ing , a lock  of  his  hair.  The  wailing 
of  the  chorus  of  captive  women  is  heard,  Orestes  and  Pylad-- 
es  secrete  themselves,  Eleotra,  sister  to  Orestes,  with 
the  women  bearing  offerings  for  the  grave,  enter  and  per- 
form the  sepulchral  rites.  They  sing  of  "wrath  and  anger 
of  dead  men  wronged." 

the  land  still  fears 

For  Fortune  is  a god  and  rules  men's  life 
Who  knows  the  great  wheel's  swing. 

How  one  is  smitten  swift  in  the  eyes  of  light" 

p This  is  typical  of  much  that  is  found  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Here  even  Aeschylus  wavers  between  Nemesis  as  Justice  and 


Fortune.  Perhaps  the  translator  is  at  fault.  The  first 
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olay  presented  a series  of  tragic  happenings  all  prelimin- 
ary to  future  tragedy:  this  second  play  carries  on  the 

mood  so  created;  the  first  scene  increases  the  feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  impending 
catastrophe.  When  Orestes  comes  upon  the  scene,  retribution 
seems  immanent  and  inevitable.  The  chorus  of  captive  maidens 
sing  and  in  pantomimic  dance  perform  the  ritualistic  funeral, 
ceremonies*  Electra  is  in  a dilemma,  a daughter  of  her 
father's  slayer,  torn  between  love  of  father  and  filial 
duty  to  her  mother.  At  last  she  makes  her  decision  and 
prays  for  Orests'  return  and  for  vengeance; 

" 0 Father,  let  there  rise 

Against  them  thine  Avenger,  and  again 
The  slayer  in  just  recompense  be  slain." 

She  descends  to  the  tomb  and  finds  the  lock  of  hair  Orestes 

has  placed  there.  She  finds  a likeness  between  this  hair 

and  her  own  and  concludes  that  Orestes  must  be  near.  She 

finds  footprints  which  prove  by  their  similarity  to  her  own 

that  her  brother  has  recently  visited  the  tomb.  Orestes 

appears  and  is  at  once  recognized  by  Electra.  She  realizes 

that  prayers  have  been  answered,  that  Orestes  has  come  back 

to  "build  agpin  our  father's  House." 

Exultant,  she  cries: 

"0  Victory,  be  our  own 

This  day,  with  Justice  who  doth  hold  us  fast. 

And  Zeus  most  high,  who  saveth  at  the  last." 
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Justice  and  Zeus  at  times  are  used  synonymously;  here 
Justice  appears  as  the  Inflexible  One,  while  Zeus  takes 
on  some  of  the  attributes  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  maidens  of  the  chorus  sing  that  they  favor  Orestes 
and  try  to  shield  him  from  the  Queen  and  her  paramour; 
Orestes  knowing  his  divine  mission  feels  that  there  are 
many  things  at  work  which  will  help  cariy  through  his  pur- 
pose : 

"God,  God,  who  sendest  from  below 
Blind  vengeance  in  the  wake 
Of  sin,  what  deed  have  I to  do. 

With  hand  most  weak  and  full  of  woe? 

’Tis  for  my  father's  sakei" 

God  might  here  be  written  Zeus  and  Erinyes  substituted 
for  blind  vengeance. 

The  odes  of  the  chorus  are  now  taking  on  a different 

tone.  In  a series  of  stanzas,  in  which  Orestes,  Electra, 

the  chorus  leader,  and  the  chorus  sing  parts,  we  see  built 
of 

up  a mood^frenzy  that  steels  Orestes  for  his  deed. 

" Ore s te s , -the  slayer  shall  meet  the  slayer,  wrong 

smite  with  wrong; 

Electra, -0  Zeus,  bless  though  the  murder  to  be 

this  day. 

Leader, -Dost  hear?  0 fear  is  upon  me  and  tremblir 

strong . 

All, -The  day  of  Fate  is  old,  it  hath  lingered 

long. 

It  cometh  to  them  that  pray." 

Retribution  does  not  come  of  its  own  accord,  it  awaits  the 
appeal  made  in  prayer. 
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The  dream  of  Clytemnestra  is  told,  an  omen  of  the 
death  she  is  to  die,  the  dream  of  the  snake  she  tare,  the 
snake  that  drew  blood  from  her  breast;  how  she  awoke  in 
horror  and  seit  the  handmaidens  to  pour  libations  for  the 
dead,  "hoping  that  they  prove  good  medicne  for  ills." 
Orestes  prays  that  the  vision  be  not  left  unfulfilled  and 
expounds  the  meaning  of  the  vision;  he  has  been  divinely 
chosen  to  be  the  agent  of  Nemesis. 

"And  I,  the  beast,  the  serpent,  even  I 
Shall  slay  her!  Be  it  so.  The  dream  speaks 

clear. " 

The  chorus  justifies  the  decision: 

" Lo  the  sword,  hovereth  at  the  throat. 

For  Justice's  sake 

....For  Justice'  is  an  oak  that  yet  standeth" 
The  scene  changes;  Orestes  and  Pylades,  disguised  as 
merchants,  appear  at  the  palace  gate.  To  Clytemnestra, 
Orestes  sends  a message,  news  he  had  from  a fellow  travel 
ler,  news  of  Orestes'  death.  Orestes  is  invited  to  go  in 
the  palace  in  order  to  confirm  his  news.  The  old  nurse 
sent  by  the  Queen  to  summon  Aegisthus,  is  crying  Utterly 
at  the  news  of  Orestes'  death.  The  chorus  leader  here 
takes  upon  himself  the  function  of  fate  or  "Nemesis’  agent 
by  changing  the  message  sent  to  Aegisthus.  Now  he  is 
ur&ed  to  come  without  attendants  - to  come  at  once  and 
alone • 


The  chorus  utters  prayers  for  help  that  may  bring 
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baol:  to 

"....♦.this  House  of  lust  and  fear 
Purity,  purity. 

I have  sinned  not,  I have  spoken 
In  the  name  of  Law  unbroken; 

Zeus,  as  thou  are  just,  we  pray  thee 
Be  his  guardl" 

This  prayer  put  faith  in  the  Law  of  Retributive  Justice, 

and  strengthens  Orestes  in  his  determination  to  avenge  his 

father’s  death. 

"As  she  crieth  to  thee  ’Son’ 

Let  thy  ’Father’  quell  her  breathl 
But  a stroke  and  it  is  done. 

The  unblamed  deed  of  death." 

Aegisthus  appears  and  makes  inquiry  of  the  Leader  concerning 
the  rumor  of  Orestes’  death.  He,  like  C ly temne s tra , appear^ 
to  be  dismayed  and  troubled  at  the  news.  Is  this  reaction 
to  the  story  of  the  death  of  their  enemy,  introduced  by  the 
dramatist  in  order  to  soften  the  feeling  toward  the  murder- 
ers? Were  they  altogether  bad,  there  would  be  little  pity 
aroused  by  their  doom. 

Aegisthus  goes  into  the  palace  to  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Orestes.  The  news  of  the  slaying  is  brought  before 
the  audience  by  a slave  who  cries: 


"Where  are  thou,  Clytemne stra ? What  dost  thou? 
Fore  God,  *tis  like  to  be  her  own  neck  now. 

In  times'  revenge,  that  shivers  to  its  fate." 


Orestes  withdrawn  sword  comes  from  the  palace,  approaches 
his  mother  but  hesitates;  then  prompted  by  Pylades,  says: 
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"I  will  obey.  Thou  counsellest  righteously 


tt 


ClyteriBstra  pleads:  "Child,  if  I sinned.  Fate  had  her 

part  therein." 

Orestes:  "Then  Fate  is  here,  with  the  reward  of  sin. 

C lytemnestra : To  kill  thy  mother  child;  is  that  thy  will? 

Orestes:  I kill  thee  not;  thyself  it  is  doth  kill." 

This  is  a splendid  example  of  the  use  of  the  tfemesis 

idea  at  a great  crucial  moment  of  the  play.  Karmic  justice 

is  unadulterated  by  any  weaker  ideas  of  Nemesis. 

Orestes:  "... most  sinfully  thou  slowest; 

Now  hath  sin  her  will  of  thee." 

As  she  goes  to  her  death  the  ohorus  recounts  the  tragic 

tale  from  its  beginning.  Of  Orestes  they  sing: 

"But  there  held  his  hand  that  day 
The  Daughter  of  Zeus,  the  pure 
Justice  yclept  below 
Justice  they  call  her  name 
For  where  is  a goodlier." 

The  bodies  are  exposed  to  view;  Orestes  explains  why  it 
was  done.  The  chorus  now  sees  that  there  is  a debt  still 
to  pay: 

"0  deeds  of  anger  and  pain 
0 woman  miserably  slainl 
Alas,  Alas. 

And  he  who  lives  shall  grieve  againl" 

Orestes  breaks  down  under  the  strain  for  he  sees  about  him 
the  Furies  "bewreathed  and  interwound  with  serpents."  He 
knows  now  that  he  is  naught  but  wanderer  and  outcast. 
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"I  shall  never  re3t  again, 

I am  hunted  - I shall  never  rest  again.” 

Pursued  by  the  Furies,  he  rushes  away  and  the  play  end|s 
with  a lament  from  the  chorus:  "What  and  where  the  end  of 
all  this  doom  shall  be." 

Nemesis  plays  an  ever  present  part  in  the  play.  Not 
only  is  there  a feeling  that  every  episode  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  is  motivated  by  Nemesis  but  Aeschylus  at 
critical  points  always  makes  clear  his  thought  by  putting 
into  words  of  chorus  and  characters,  pointed  references  to 
law  and  justice# 

How  skillfully  the  transition  is  made  from  one  play 
to  the  next.  The  unity  thus  preserved  makes  of  the  three 
plays  of  the  trilogy,  a long  play  in  three  acts. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  grasping  the  signifi- 
cance of  Nemesis  in  the  plays:  there  is,  however,  difficul- 
ty in  reconciling  Aeschylus’  well  defined  understanding  of 
Nemesis  as  the  law  of  justice  with  his  repeated  use  of  the 
Erinyes  and  at  times  of  Hubris  as  a factor  inciting  the 
gods  to  punish  pride. 

"Drag  not  on  me  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

Treat  me  like  man  not  god." 

Evidently  these  older  views  concerning  Fate  were  still 
prevalent  in  Athens  and  Aeschylus,  while  still  making  use 
of  these  beliefs  was  gradually  shaping  the  thought  of  the 
people  toward  his  own  philosophical  understanding  of  the 
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law  of  Divine  Justice. 

One  of  the  difficulties  for  the  modern  reader  of  Greek 
drama  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  us  churoh  and  stage  are  very 
far  apart.  To  the  Greeks,  with  the  thyme le  in  the  centre 
of  the  orchestra,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  in  the  honor  seat 
opposite  the  skene,  the  religious,  philosophical  character 
of  the  odes,  together  with  the  dignified  performance  of 
the  players  in  aotion  and  speech,  the  spectacle  became  a 
religious  rite  evoking  reverence  and  piety.  Zeus  as  an  all 
powerful  deity  is  ever  present  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 


The  last  play  of  the  three  has  to  some  critics  ap- 
d to  be  less  of  a true  tragedy  and  more  of  a political 
eligious  tract.  The  Dionysian  festival  was  not  only 
igious  fete,  but  also  a holiday  of  national  importance 
s,  therefore,  possible  to  introduce  into  the  tragedies 
nent,  contemporary,  political  propaganda.  The  play 
not  altogether  satisfy  Aristotle's  definition  of 
dy.  Ending  as  it  does,  can  there  be  true  Katharsis 
d?  However,  for  our  purposes,  it  serves  as  a mile- 
in  the  evolution  of  Nemesis : the  development  of  the 
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Furies  into  Karmic  Law. 

The  play  has  to  do  with 
geance  of  the  Furies  - those 


Orestes'  flight  from  the  ven- 
creatures  whose  very  name  is 


not  mentioned.  To  bring  on  to  the  stage  this  personifica- 
tion of  the  most  horrible  of  all  creatures  in  the  Greek 
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hell  was  a daring  innovation*  They  knew  themselves  as  some- 
thing more  than  blood  avengers,  for  when  charged  by  Apollo 
of  being  unclean,  their  leader  declares:  "We  be  by  Law 
eternal  what  we  be,"  Aeschylus  loses  no  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  thesis  that  even  behind  the  wild  avenging  Furies 
lies  the  Law. 

Orestes  had  been  sent  out  by  Apollo  to  avenge  the  foul 
murder  of  his  father  and  only  by  the  support  of  the  god  was 
he  able  to  forget  that  the  murderess  was  his  mother.  After 
a period  of  flight  from  the  Furies,  he  escapes  with  Apollo's 
help  to  Athens.  The  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  goads  the  sleeping 
Furies  until  they  awake  and  track  Orestes  by  his  footprints 
to  Athens.  Orestes  comes  to  the  statue  of  Athene  and  tells 
of  the  oleansing  rites  he  had  undergone  but  the  Furies 
start  up  and  cry: 

"Not  Apollo,  nor  Athene,  can  save  thee  from  thy  doom" 
As  they  dance  their  weird  dance  they  chant: 

"Show  how  this  band  apportions  well 
Their  fated  burdens  to  mankind. 

Behold,  we  are  righteous  utterly. 

The  man  whose  hand  is  clean,  no  wrath 
From  us  shall  follow." 

"Thus  hath  Fate,  through  weal  or  woe, 

Fo  r our  portions  as  we  go 
Spun  the  -dread." 

Athene  apppears  in  a chariot  of  clouds  and  arranges 
to  have  a trial  with  Orestes  as  prisoner  before  a court 
which  is  a reproduction  of  the  oourt  of  Areopagus.  Athene 
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is  presiding  judge,  Apollo  is  counsel  for  the  defense,  the 
Furies  are  the  prosecutors.  Here  the  play  loses  much  of 
its  religious  character  and  becomes  a political  polemic. 
Athene  casts  the  deciding  ballot  for  Orestes,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  oourt  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  god.  The  Furies  do  not  accept  their  defeat;  they  vow 
vengeance  but  Athene  gradually  propiates  the  angry  Erinyes 
by  promises  that  their  character  as  avenging  trackers  of 
blood  will  be  changed  so  that  they  will  partake  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  deserved  good  fortune  as  well.  The  Gentle 
Goddesses  have  become  in  truth,  what  the  name  suggests. 

It  is  said  that  Satan  emerges  as  the  hero  of  Paradise 
Lost;  are  not  the  Furies  the  heroes  of  this  play? 

There  is  no  note  of  impending  doom  in  the  closing 
scene  of  the  play.  The  trilogy  closes  on  a note  of  oheer- 
ful  optimism. 

The  thesis  of  the  dramatist  throughout  the  trilogy 
has  been  that  despite  the  fact  there  are  many  interpreta- 
tions of  the  character  of  Fur  ies.  Fate  and  Nemesis,  there 
is  back  of  all  these  aspects  of  retributive  justice,  per- 
sonified in  these  agents,  the  one  eternal  Law. 

In  the  Agamemnon,  the  story  is  one  of  the  working  out 
of  Nemesis.  At  every  turn  of  the  plot,  from  its  moment  of 
initial  suspense,  through  rising  action  and  climatic  point 
and  catastrophe,  ifemesis  is  playing  an  important  part.  To 
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insure  its  understanding  and  appreciation,  the  dramatist 
declares  over  and  over,  that  every  episode  is  but  the  out- 
come of  past  action. 

The  Choophorae  is  a continuation  of  the  Orestes  story* 
Nemesis  continues  to  play  the  same  role.  There  are  no  sur- 
prises, indeed  the  logical  sequence  is  so  exact  that  the 
denoument  can  be  predicted  correctly  from  its  antecedents. 

To  introduce  elements  of  surprise  - the  unexpected  - would 
make  negative  Aeschylus'  contention  that  in  life  there  is 
no  chance  nor  accident,  only  cause  followed  by  effect  in 
accordance  with  Law. 

In  the  Eurneni de  s , the  Furies  as  chorus  stand  in  the 
role  of  protagonist.  The  purpose  of  the  play  is  to  give  a 
dramatic  showing  of  the  transformation  of  the  Furies  into 
Divine  Nemesis. 

How  exact  and  satisfying  are  the  working  of  Nemesis 
in  having  preserved  for  us  this  trilogy  in  which  the  belief 
in  Karma  is  so  carefully  expounded. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  see  how  the  Orestes  story  is 
treated  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  by  close  comparison,  it 
will  be  possible  to  note  the  changes  which  show  tendencies 
toward  modern  drama.  Among  these  changes  there  is  one  great 
significance,  that  is,  the  change  of  attitude  toward  Nemesis 
As  drama  becomes  more  realistic j the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical aspects  become  of  less  vital  importance.  In 
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Aeschylus  the  dramatic  effect  is  secondary  to  the  religious 
sentiment,  a devout  brooding  over  man  in  relation  to  fate* 
Sophocles  in  Eleotra,  while  preserving  the  religious  mood 
is  primarily  a dramatist*  He  uses  those  devices  which  will 
best  make  of  the  story  a great  drama*  References  to  Kemesii 
are  few;  the  motivation  of  action  becoras  more  realistio* 
Electra  becomes  the  central  character  of  the  play;  her  suf- 
fering is  emphasized  and  her  deliverance  becomes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tragedy*  Sophocles  understands  the  use  of 
dramatic  suspense  and  when  the  situation  allows,  makes  the 
most  of  its  use;  the  recognition  scene  between  Electra  and 
Orestes  is  no  longer  a simple,  quick  answer  to  prayer  be- 
cause it  was  their  Karma  to  so  meet  and  know  each  other. 
Here  it  is  an  elaborated  scene  of  prolonged  suspense.  It 
is  a good  example  of  the  difference  between  the  two  play- 
wrights: "Sophooles  concentrates  the  resources  of  his 

dramatic  workmanship  on  the  recognition,  drawing  it  out  to 
its  utmost  extent;  moulding  his  successive  incidents  into 

a common  effect;  this  is  characteristic  of  his  treatment  of 
(1) 

plot.”  • 

”The  ifemesis  idea,  as  dramtic  motive  was  becoming  less 

A (2 

important;  retribution  comes  about  by  purely  human  means." 

In  Electra's  prayer  to  the  Furies  she  does  not  ask 
that  they  avenge  the  murder  of  her  father;  she  asks  that 

1.  Moulton,  Richard  G,  - Ancient  Classical  Tragedy  P.  152 

2.  Watt,  L.  M.  - Attic  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy"  P.  68 
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Orestes  be  brought  back  to  do  the  deed.  DiviB  aid  is  asked 

bringing  into  action  human  means. 

"Ye  vengeful  Furies  come  and  help  my  prayers 
0 quickly  bring  Orestes  to  my  need. 

For  neath  oppression's  woes  I sink  forlorn. 

And  can  no  longer  bear  the  weight  alone." 

Sophocles  no  longer  thinks  it  necessary  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  Nemesis  and  Justice.  To  him  the  law  works 
out  inevitably,  but  by  human  action  based  upon  character 
under  the  sway  of  emotion.  When  Electra  calls  upon  Neme- 
sis, we  feel  that  it  is  more  of  an  assurance  to  her  own 
soul  that  retribution  will  come.  The  tragedy  moves  with- 
out pause  toward  its  close,  "teaching  the  absolute  doom- 

(3) 

necessity  of  unswerving,  emotionless  justice." 

"Sophocles  put  human  action  in  the  foreground,  mov- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  unseen  laws  divine,  beyond  explana- 

(4) 

tion,  though  still  binding  him  to  their  sway." 

"The  blind  Destiny,  whose  jealousy  of  the  power  and 

pride  of  men  toppled  the  great  to  destruction  - this  was 

now  out-dated  by  the  age  of  Sophocles.  Men  begin  to  give 

themselves  some  credit  for  their  own  evils,  as  well  as  for 

(5) 

their  own  good;  Destiny  becomes  rather  Retribution" 

This  is  the  same  doctrine  enunciated  by  Aeschylus. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  particular  emphasis  put  upon 
the  use  of  Nemesis  in  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  plays. 

3.  Vlatt,  L.M.  - Attic  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy  - P.  77 

4.  Ibid  - P.  78 

5.  Ibid  - P.  79 
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"The  supremacy  of  Justice  - or  rather  of  Equity-  is 
in  Aeschylus  the  far  off  divine  event  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves;  but  in  Sophocles  it  is  a fixed  de- 
cree, which  is  from  everlasting,  and  fulfills  itself  regard 

(6) 

less  of  human  happiness  and  suffering.” 

These  intrepre tations  do  not  make  of  ffemesis,  as  used 
by  the  two  poets,  anything  very  different.  It  is  only  in 
their  relative  emphases  as  dramatic  motives  that  such  dif- 
ference lies.  There  is  a religious  attitude  prevailing  in 
the  work  of  both  playwrights;  Aeschylus  is  very  active  in 
preaching  the  Law;  Sophocles  believes  in  predestination, 
things  moving  irresistably  toward  their  appointed  goal. 

Oracles  are  the  voice  of  God  and  therefore  speak  true, 
nothing  that  man  can  do,  can  ciroumvent  what  is  ordained. 
The  reasons  for  doom,  the  causes  back  of  the  visible  ef- 
fects, are  less  important  than  is  the  proper  plot  arrange- 
ment of  all  factors  in  the  chain  of  predestined  events 
leading  to  the  tragic  catastrophe. 

The  Oedipus  is  a good  example  of  a beautifully  knit 
plot,  leading  naturally,  logically,  to  the  tragic  close, 

The  plot  of  Oedipus  is  built  upon  the  supernatural  element 
of  prophecy.  The  main  thesis  seems  to  be  that  naught  man 
can  do  will  serve  to  circumvent  what  the  prophet  has  seen 
written  on  the  scroll  of  the  future.  It  was  predicted 
6.  Lewis  Campbell,  quoted  by  Watt. 
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that  Oedipus  should  kill  his  father  and  marry  his  mother. 

In  order  to  nullify  the  Oracles’  decree,  his  mother  sends 
him  to  his  death;  however,  he  is  preserved  for  the  fate 
prophesied  by  the  intervention,  not  of  the  gods,  but  by 
the  pitying  heart  of  a humble  shepherd.  Throughout  the  play 
it  is  man  who  brings  about  the  events  that  are  destined  to 
be.  Nemesis  is  at  work  but  only  as  a shadowy  form  of  the 
divine  plan  shaping  men's  destiny. 

"Divine  agency  is  the  leading  idea  of  Aeschylus  in 

working  out  human  destiny.  Man’s  own  agency  pulling  the 

divine  cords,  is  alike  Shakespeare’s  and  Sophocles. 

Aeschylus  concentrated  on  divine  action,  while  Sophocles 

(7) 

looked  into  the  heart." 

The  dominant  idea  in  Sophocles  is  one  of  predestina- 
tion. A curse  has  power  to  bring  to  pass  the  things  that 
are  said.  The  Oracle  reads  only  what  is  to  come.  When 
Oedipus  curses  the  murderer  of  Lanes  and  then  turns  the 
curse  upon  his  own  head,  it  is  warning  that  the  curse  will 
there  fall.  The  play  moves  inevitably  to  that  end.  There 
is  a surety  in  the  knowledge  that  all  things  are  destined 
to  happen  as  God  wills  and  only  as  God  wills.  Tiresias, 
the  old  blind  prophet,  says: 

"God  is  enou^i,  ’Tis  not  my  doom  to  fall 
By  thee.  He  knows  and  shall  accomplish  all." 

When  Jocasta  has  surmised  the  truth  after  flaunting 
7.  Watt,  IT!  Ml  - Attic  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy.^  P.  78 
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the  Oracle,  she  hastens  from  the  stage  in  a frenzy, 

Oedipus , undaunted,  still  unwilling  to  believe  what  the  old 
seer  has  prophesied,  proudly  boasts: 
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"Break  what  break  will. 

But  I , no  shame 

Can  ever  touch  me.  I am  fortune's  child. 

Not  man’s;  her  mother  face  hath  ever  smiled 
Above  me,  and  my  bretheren  of  the  sky. 

The  changing  moons,  have  changed  me  low 

and  high.” 

This  is  poetic,  dramatic,  religious  faith  - even  a hint  that 
the  stars  work  God’s  will.  Nemesis  as  expression  of  scientif- 
ic law  finds  no  place.  Perhaps  greater  pity  results  from 
such  a situation;  for  Oedipus  when  he  is  broken  and  bleeding 
cries  : 

"I  am  a thing  of  God  abhorred” 

What  a change  of  attitude  comes  with  change  of  fortune. 
Such  things  are  not  possible  under  the  sway  of  Nemesis  and 
a belief  in  her  unswerving  lav/. 

When  Sophocles  makes  of  man’s  action  the  important  fac- 
tor in  his  scheme  of  tilings,  there  comes  to  birth  a great 
concept  anticipating  Humanism;  man’s  greatest  work  is  for 


and  with  man. 

” •••••and  methinks  no  work  so  grand 
Hath  man  yet  compassed,  as,  with  all  he  can 
Of  chance  or  power,  to  help  his  fellow  man.” 


Wisdom  comes  through  experience, 
seeing  what  brings  pain  to  other  men. 


and  vicariously,  by 
Wise  men  have  shared 


their  wisdom  with  their  fellows 
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In  the  Antigone , this  idea  is  elaborated  and  clearly 

stated  in  the  closing  chorus  ode: 

"First  of  all  happiness  far  is  wisdom. 

And  to  the  gods  that  one  fail  not  of  piety. 

Taught  by  adversity 

Old  age  learns,  too  late,  to  be  wise." 

Wisdom,  piety,  humility  sums  up  the  philosophy  of 

Sophocles,  Here  is  a world  of  gods  and  men  but  beyond 

lies  the  predestined  path  that  each  shall  tread. 

Chorus:  "Pray  not  at  allj  all  is  as  fate  appoints; 

’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  avert  their  doom." 

And  again:  "0  mysterious  power  of  fate 

That  neither  wealth  nor  war  can  quell." 

". who  today  has  fortune,  good  or  ill. 

Tomorrow’s  fortune  lifts  or  lays  him  low; 

Ho  seer  a constant  lot  foresees  for  man. 

Impiety  may  also  bring  about  changes  of  fortune. 

Creon:  "For  now  my  heart  misgives  me,  he  lives  best 

Whose  feet  depart  not  from  the  ancient  ways." 

Chorus:  "Religion  prompts  the  reverend  deed; 

But  power,  to  whom  so  power  belongs. 

Must  nowise  be  transgressed." 

Ant igone : " Ye t I transgressed  what  ordinance  of  heaven? 

Why  to  the  gods,  ill-fated,  any  more 

Should  I look  up  - whom  call  to  succor  - since 

Impiety  my  piety  is  named? 

But  if  these  things  are  pleasing  to  the  gods 
1*11  freely  own  I suffered  for  my  fault; 

If  theirs  the  fault,  who  doomed  me,  may  to  them 
No  worse  befall  than  they  unjustly  do." 

And  what  of  pride? 

"Never  from  human  life  departs 
The  universal  scourge  of  man. 

His  ov;n  presumptuous  pride 

For  hard  it  is  to  yield,  but  standing  firm 
I fear  to  pluck  swift  ruin  on  my  pride." 
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At  times  there  oomes  a suggestion  that  Sophocles  still 
finds  place  for  belief  in  the  law  of  retribution,  even 
though  it  pass  over  from  parent  to  child; 

Tiresias  says  to  Croon: 

'‘Therefore  - for  thee 

The  avengers  wait,  with  ruin  slow  yet  sure. 

To  take  thee  in  the  pit  which  thou  hast  dug." 

In  all  these  ideas,  contradictory  as  at  times  they 
seem,  there  are  still  basic,  two  elements:  the  gods  sure, 
eternal,  constant;  man,  lacking  in  wisdom,  failing  in  piety 
and  full  of  pride.  Is  such  a belief  more  satisfying  be- 
cause of  its  aesthetic  flexibility  than  is  the  rigid,  odLor- 
less,  unwavering  law  of  justice?  Certainly  in  the  hands 
of  Sophocles  it  became  a perfectly  compatible  ingredient 
of  his  great ama lgam,  the  Tragedy  of  Athens. 

The  third  great  poet  is  easier  to  understand  and  has 
less  for  us  in  otir  quest  for  Nemesis.  Euripides  has  been 
called  agnostic  and  realist.  He  is  more  modern  in  certain 
innovations;  however,  to  some  critics  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  such  modern  tendencies  with  his  use  of  the  gods 
in  the  miraculous  closing;  to  others  he  is  only  satirizing 
the  older  religion  in  his  use  of  the  gods,  by  evolving  a 
plot  so  complicated  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  knot  be  un- 
rave lied  . 
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"Euripides  was  uncertain  of  many  things,  perplexed  hy 

the  growing  difficulties  of  faith  and  practice  of  his  day, 

and  often  grew  too  weary  of  the  difficulties  of  his  tragio 

creations  to  try  to  extricate  them  from  the  sorrows  he 

could  not  explain.  Yet  was  he  full  of  pain  for  them,  and 

left  them  to  the  gods,  whom  neither  he  nor  they  wholly  be- 

(8) 


lisred  in  or  trusted  in." 

In  the  Elec tra  of  Euripides  we  have  the  same  story 
told  by  Aeschylus  in  Choephor ae , and  by  Sophocles  in  Elec tr^ 
The  changes  made  by  Euripides  are  in  line  with  the  general 
tendency  toward  realism.  The  use  of  theatrical  devices 
which  make  the  plays  more  dramatic  give  them  color  and 
variety.  Character  differentiation  is  carried  further  than 
before  and  the  use  of  suspense  is  elaborated.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  gods  to  untangle  the  web  of  plot  seems  diffi-- 
oult  to  reconcile  with  the  realistio  character  of  most 
scenes  of  the  plays,  Nemesis  is  accepted  by  Euripides  as 
a natural  law  of  life  and  in  no  way  complicated  by  religion 
When  he  speaks  of  the  unknown  power  that  brings  sudden  good 
or  ill,  he  calls  it  Fortune. 

"Hath  Fortune  girded  up  her  loins  at  last?" 

When  Electra  says:  "Hold  I must  work  our  mother’s  death." 
Orestes  replies:  "If  that  be  done,  I think  the  other  deed 
Fortune  will  guide." 


8.  Watt,  L.  M.  - Attic  and  Elizabethan  Trage dy 
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Throughout  the  play  there  are  references  to  Zeus  and 
to  piety  and  worship.  The  realist  finds  place  for  some  re- 
ligion. 

"But  worship  and  joy  divine 
Shall  win  thee  place  in  thy  skies." 

" 0 and  it  must  surely  be  1 
Else  men  shall  know  there  is  no  god,  no 

light 

In  heaven,  if  wrong  to  the  end  shall  con- 
quer right." 

"Praise  thou  the  Gods,  and  after,  if  thoo 

will. 

Praise  also  me,  as  chosen  to  fulfill 
God’s  work  and  Fates 

And  now  fare  forth  where  Zeus  and  Fate 

have  laid  thy  life." 

Orestes  and  Electra  pray:  "Zeus,  of  my  sires,  Zeus  of  the 

lost  battle,  have  pity,  have  pity;  we  have  earned  it  well" 

God  and  fate  and  justice  are  all  found  intertwined. 

More  explicit  ideas  of  justice  are  also  to  be  found. 

"0,  vaunt  not  if  one  step  be  proudly  made 
In  Evil,  that  all  Justice  is  o’ercast." 

And  - "God  bringeth  Justice  in  his  own  slow  tide." 

Certainly  Euripides  was  uncertain  of  many  things  - 

Zeus,  Fortune,  Justice  are  all  there,  but  at  the  end  of 

the  play  the  chorus  ode  makes  plain  his  general  feeling 

of  perplexity: 

"But  who  can  so  fare. 

And  stumbleth  not  on  mischief  anywhere. 
Blessed  on  earth  is  hel" 


Euripides  put  little  faith  in  soothsayers  and 
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" though  small  store  I make 

Of  man’s  divining,  God  will  fail  not.”  (9) 

He  may  he  agnostic,  but  atheist  he  is  not.  He  believe! 

in  God  and  in  the  gods  though  he  does  not  understand  their 

ways  • 

In  the  Hippo ly tu s , the  gods  Aphrodite  and  Artemis  are 
characters  in  the  play.  The  plot  is  based  upon  and  moti- 
vated by  the  jealousy  of  Aphrodite.  The  death  of  Hippolytus 
is  brought  about  by  the  curse  of  the  goddess. 

The  futility  of  it  all  is  made  apparent  when  Artemis  admits: 

” for  when  the  righteous  die,  the  Gods  joy  not." 

Why  should  the  righteous  die  as  Hippolytus  dies? 

There  is  here  that  there  is  no  unswerving  law  at  work.  Ther  3 
is  no  guiding  principle  of  religious  and  ethical  faith. 

In  the  Medea,  there  are  found  similar  ideas  showing 
uncertainty,  perplexity,  even  pessimism. 

"Since  life  began. 

Hath  there  in  God's  eye  stood  one  happy  man? 

Fair  days  roll  on,  and  bear  more  gifts  or 

less  of 

Fortune,  but  to  no  man  happiness." 

This  note  of  pessimism  is  more  noticeable  in  this 
play  than  in  his  others:  it  is  a pessimism  which  comes  when 
a man  has  no  religion  nor  philosophy  on  which  to  lean.  "He 
cannot  believe  in  a blind  Destiny;  so  his  characters  are 
9.  Watt,  L.  M.  - Attic  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy 
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(10) 

frequently  creatures  of  a blinder  chance."  However,  he 

goes  further  than  does  Sophocles  in  his  love  of  his  fellow 

man.  He  was  already  in  harmony  with  much  that  later  became 

the  doctrine  of  the  Stoios:  "To  love  and  help  humanity  is 

the  work  and  the  very  essence  of  God." 

We  see  in  Euripides  that  questioning  spirit  which  lead 

to  the  rejection  of  the  Olympian  gods:  So  much  happened  in 

the  world  of  men  that  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  chance  and 

accident  that  this  denial,  or  rather,  removal  of  the  gods 

(11) 


-59- 


landed  men  in  the  worship  of  Fortune. 

Aristotle  held  that  the  origins  of  man's  idea  of  the 
divine  were  twofold,  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  soul.  "The  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  become 
Gods.  Astrology  as  an  idea  fell  upon  fertile  soil.  So  hero 
on  earth  we  are  the  sport  of  Fate.  We  are  beneath  the  Moon, 

and  beneath  the  Moon  is  there  not  only  Fate,  but  something 

(12) 

more  unworthy  and  equally  malignant,  chance,” 

The  second  idea  likewise  shows  the  same  turn  of  the 
wheel  toward  earlier  beliefs:  we  have  a recurrence  of  the 
primitive  deifications  of  man  - man  becomes  god;  now  man  is 
given  a spark  of  the  Divine.  "God  is  the  helping  of  man  by 
manj  and  that  is  the  way  to  eternal  glory!"  (Pliny)  This 
conception  took  root  in  the  minds  of  many  Romans  and  becomes 

10.  Watt,  L.  M.  - Attic  and  Elizabethan  Tragedy  - P.  85 

11.  Murray,  Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion,  P.  180 

12.  Ibid  - P.  180 
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the  beginning  of  an  idea  which  later  became  Divine  Provi- 
denoe;  a benign  God  ameliorating  the  hard  lot  of  man;  this 
is  in  anticipation  of  the  oncoming  Christian  doctrines. 

After  the  Greek  writers  of  Tragedy  (C.  450  B.C.)  there 
is  a hiatus  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  when 
Seneca,  a Roman  Stoic,  wrote  tragedies  based  on  Greek  mod- 
els* 


Roman  art  and  letters  copied  the  Greeks  closely  in 
form  and  content  with  changes  which  reflect  their  own  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  beliefs. 

Seneca  in  an  essay  on  Providence  makes  plain  his  un- 
derstanding of  God's  plan.  God  is  good  to  man  because  he 

(13) 


expects  man  to  obey  his  decrees.  The  Roman  tragedy  of 
Seneca  made  use  of  some  of  the  Greek  conceptions  ofNemesis 
together  with  the  newer  less  rigid  religious  ideas  of  a 
loving  Father-God.  In  the  hands  of  Seneca  the  Greek 

themes  become  melodramatic.  He  follows  the  lead  of 
Euripides  in  discarding  theGreek  theocracy.  It  was  the  re- 
ligious element  in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  which  radically 

modified  the  character  and  tone  of  the  most  poignant  and 

(14) 


repulsive  themes  and  situation.  The  Roman's  love  of 

blood  allowed  the  playwright  full  scope  in  presenting 
descriptions  of  horror  and  showing  the  enaotment  of  scenes 
of  death  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  The  suicide  of 


13.  Seneca,  Minor  Dialogues  on  Providence 

14.  The  Tragedies  of  Seneca  - Introductory  Essay 
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Jooasta  in  Oedipus  , no  longer  takes  place  off-stage,  but 
before  the  audience.  She  stabs  herself  through  the  womb; 

"Which  - horrible l The  son  and  husband  bore" 
Than  which  what  can  be  more  harrowingl 
There  is  no  mention  of  either  Nemesis  as  retributive 


Justice,  nor,  strange  to  say, 
and  of  the  Fates. 

The  chorus  expresses  the 


of  Providence,  but  much  o: 


thought  back  of  the  dramatist 


use  of  Fate  when  it  says : 

"By  fate  we’re  driven;  then  yield  to  fate. 

No  anxious,  brooding  care  can  change 
The  thread  of  destiny  that  falls 
From  that  grim  spindle  of  the  Fates. 

Whate'er  we  mortals  suffer  here, 

Whate’er  we  do,  all  has  its  birth 
In  that  deep  realm  of  mystery. 

Stern  Lachesis  her  distaff  whirls. 

Spinning  the  threads  of  mortal  man. 

But  with  no  backward  turning  hand 
All  things  in  ordered  pathways  go; 

And  on  our  natal  day  was  fixed 
Our  day  of  death.  Not  God  himself 
Can  change  the  current  of  our  lives. 

Which  bear  its  own  compelling  force 

Within  itself.  Each  life  goes  on 

In  order  fixed  and  absolute 

Unmoved  by  prayer.  Way  fear  itself 

has  been  by  many  found  a bane 

For,  which  they  sought  to  shun  their  fate. 

They  came  upon  it  in  their  flight." 

The  importance  of  Sengcan  tragedy  lies  in  its  positior 
between  Classical  and  Elizabethan  tragedy.  The  'thoroughly 
dramatic  character  of  Elizabethan  tragedy  is  a natural  in- 
heritance from  Seneca;  we  shall  see  that  many  of  the  melo- 
dramatic elements  of  the  Elizabethan  tragedy  are  combined 
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with  the  idea  of  Fate  together  with  a few  flashes  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  of  the  Golden  Mean, 

" If  it  were  mine  to  choose  my  fate 
And  fashion  as  I would, 

I’d  trim  my  sails  to  the  gentle  breeze 
Lest,  by  the  raging  blasts  O'erwhelmed, 

My  spars  should  broken  be. 

May  soft  and  gently  blowing  winds 
My  dauntless  bark  lead  on; 

And  ever  on  the  middle  course. 

Where  safely  runs  the  path  of  life. 

May  I be  travelling." 

With  Seneca  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period 
of  tragedy.  From  the  few  plays  of  the  Greeks  which  have  bee 
spared  to  us  we  must  draw  conclusions  concerning  Greek 
drama  as  a whole.  Without  question  there  were  other  play- 
wrights producing  plays,  taking  part  in  the  competitions, 
perhaps  surpassing  in  power  and  influence  the  three  we 
know:  however,  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides ?we  can  be  sure, are  works  worthy  of  a place  in  any 
collection  of  world  masterpieces  and  representative  works 
of  art.  From  these  we  draw  our  inferences  as  to  the  whole 
of  dramatic  technique  and  of  tragic  motive.  As  a result  of 
our  search  for  Nemesis, used  as  a general  term  meaning  all 
aspects  of  that  unseen  power  affecting  the  lives  of  men, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  at  all  times  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  formula  of  every  drama- 
tist of  classical  times.  Even  when  Euripides  strove  to 
depict  life  in  a more  rational,  realistic  manner  he  could 
not  altogether  discard  that  ubiquitous  element  - which  ap- 
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pears  unsought  at  the  most  inopportune  time. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  Destiny, Fate , Nemesis, appear 
in  all  the  tragedies  there  is  still  to  be  said,  in  the 
hands  of  no  playwright  does  this  power  become  so  well  de- 
fined that  there  are  no  exceptions  found.  Aeschylus  has 
formulated  ideas  concerning  Nemesis  as  a law  of  retri- 
butive justice,  but  even  he  at  times  finds  place  for  other 
aspects  of  the  God.  Not  until  we  search  the  masters  for 
an  explanation  of  life's  riddle  do  we  satisfy  ourselves 
that  our  own  uncertainties  are  no  more  than  what  is  to  be 
expected.  They,  too,  were  uncertain. 
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Chapter  IV 


NEMESIS  IN  ELIZABETHAN  TRAGEDY 
When  Rome  and  her  institutions  fell,  there  followed 
a long  period  of  sterility  in  learning  and  in  the  arts. 
Drama  had  ceased  to  exist  as  either  literature  or  as  an  in- 
stitution. In  England,  as  in  other  European  countries, 
drama  had  its  renascence  in  the  medieval  church.  It  had 

g 

its  beginnings  as  interpolation  in  the  liturical  services 
of  church  festivals.  From  this  simple  beginning  there  de- 
veloped the  miracle,  mystery  and  morality  plays;  to  these 
were  added  the  interim^  and  native,  rustic  comedy.  Then 
the  classical  influence  of  Plautus  in  comedy(and  Seneca  in 
tragedy,  began  to  modify  native  drama  in  form  and  content. 
The  religious  aspects  became  of  less  import,  the  poetic 
language  was  polished  and  classic  structure  was  adopted. 

When  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sohools 
and  universities  became  interested  in  the  performance  of 
plays,  we  see  a great  impulse  given  to  playwriting  and 
dramatic  art.  Not  until  1562  was  the  first  English  tragedy 
produced.  Norton  and  Sackville  collaborated  on  the  tragedy 
Gprboduc  . This  first  regular  tragedy  shows  marked  Senecan 
influence  in  the  bloody  plot,  the  use  of  a chorus,  the  long 
speeches  and  the  use  of  the  supernatural.  Throughout  the 
play  the  gods  are  invoked  as  avenging  spirits.  Jove  and 
the  Furies  are  ever  present  as  active  agents  in  bringing 
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about  the  tragic  events.  References  to  justice  there  are, 
but  they  smack  of  the  didactic,  religious  speeches  to  be 
found  in  the  Moralities.  There  is  little  to  show  that 
Nemesis  as  retributive  justice  had  any  part  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  dramatists. 

"Yet  must  God  in  fine  restore 
This  noble  crown  unto  the  lawful  heir; 

For  right  will  always  live  and  rise  at  length. 
But  wrong  can  never  take  deep  roote,ta  last." 

(1) 

This  first  of  English  tragedies  is  important  because 
directly  or  indirectly  there  is  a relationship  between  its 
form  and  content  and  those  of  all  subsequent  Elizabethan 
plays  of  its  type. 

In  the  Spanish  Tragedy  of  Thomas  Kyd,  we  have  a 
tragedy-of-blood,  a play  of  revenge.  In  Seneca’s  play 
Thye s te s , the  ghost  of  the  hero  appears  to  Aegisthus  and 
instigates  the  murder  of  Agamemnon.  In  Eyd ' s play,  the 
ghost  of  Andrea  accompanied  by  Revenge  acts  as  chorus; 
they  clamour  for  revenge  and  retribution  throughout  the 
play.  The  bloody  tragedy  is  a series  of  murders,  some  of 
which  are  excused  on  the  score  of  being  but  the  just  pun- 
ishment for  wrong.  Gorboduc  was  pagan  in  its  religions  as- 
pects, while  into  this  play  cone  Christian  ideas  of  reward 
and  punishment  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  After  death  has  taken 
off  most  of  the  characters  in  the  play,  the  Ghost  of  Andrea 

enjoys  thought^of  how  he  will  reavard  his  friends  and  con- 
1 . Garbuduc - V:  ii,  275- 
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tinue  the  woes  of  his  enemies  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  He 


peoples  the  latter  with  Furies  and  others  of  classical 
myth.  Nemesis  does  not  partake  of  the  softer  aspects  of 
benign  Providence;  it  is  wrathful  and  envious. 

"But  wrathful  Nemesis,  that  vricked  power. 

Envying  at  Andrea's  praise  and  worth. 

Cut  short  his  life,  to  end  his  praise  and  worth" 

(2) 

Destiny,  Fortune,  chance,  are  all  given  recognition 
as  aspects  of  that  external  power  that  shapes  man's  life. 
As  to  their  exact  attributes  there  seems  to  be  some  per- 
plexity. Perhaps  the  fear  of  offending  one,  results  in 
the  playwright  including  them  all. 

"And  yet  my  heart  foretells  some  mischance 
Fair  Fortune  is  our  friend. 

And  heavens  have  shut  up  day  to  pleasure  us." 

(3) 


And  this:"I'll  tempt  the  Destinies"  (4) 

And  still  another  reference  to  Fortune  who  evidently  has 

a leaning  toward  royalty: 

"As  Fortune  toileth  in  the  affairs  of  Kings"  ^5) 

Hieronomo  as  protagonist  strikes  the  note  of  justice: 

"How  should  we  term  your  dealings  to  be  just 
If  you  unjustly  deal  with  those  that  in  your 

justice  trust?  (6) 

The  villain  Pedringano  turns  to  Fortune  for  help: 

"And  hold  on.  Fortune,  once  more  favor  me."  (7) 

3 .  The  Spanish  Trapse  dy  - I,  iii,  15-17 

3.  Ibid  - II,  iv,  16-18 

4.  Ibid  - II,  i,  132 

5.  Ibid,-  III,  i,  9 

6.  Ibid,-  III,  ii,  12 

7.  Ibid,-  III,  iii,  2 
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In  Ben  Jo  nson’s  interpolation  in  act  four,  Hieronimo 

says  : 

"Well,  Heaven  is  Heaven  still 
And  there  is  Nemesis  and  Furies"  (b) 

Here  various  aspects  of  Classical  Nemesis  and  Christiar 

ideas  of  Heven  are  thrown  indiscriminately  together.  Heaven 

A 

is  often  given  attributes  of  Divine  Retribution,  as  in  this 
speech  : 

"Aye,  Heaven  will  be  revenged  of  every  ill. 

Nor  will  they  suffer  murder  unrepaid. " (9) 

Contradictory,  confusing,  are  these  different  uses  of 
Nemesis  in  its  various  aspects.  There  appears  no  synthetic 
understanding  of  a moral  order  pervading  the  universe. 

There  are  other  tragedies  written  during  this  time, 
but  not  until  we  come  to  Shakespeare’s  illustrious,  con- 
temporary, Christopher  Marlow,  do  we  find  great  poetic 
drama • 

Among  the  Greeks,  particularly  in  Aeschylus,  the  inter- 
pretations of  Nemesis  which  made  her  a personification  of 
rigid  law  in  the  spiritual  world,  reflects  the  Eastern  be- 
lief in  Karma.  This  belief  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion would  necessitate  acceptance  of  its  twin  doctrine  - 
Reincarnation.  This  doctrine  has  never  gained  foothocQd  in 
the  West.  Its  adherents  claim  that  in  ignoring  re-incar- 

nation  arises  much  of  the  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 

8.  The  Spanish  Tragedy  - IV,  iv,  40-41 

9.  Ibid  - VI,  172-3 
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teachings  of  Poetic  Justice  with  experiences  of  life. 

R.G.  Moulton  has  this  to  cay  about  Nemesis  in  Eliza- 
bethan drama:  "Nemesis  is  the  most  universal  of  dramatic 

motives.  In  the  world  of  Art,  the  term  covers  two  distindt 
conceptions:  in  ancfent  thought  Nemesis  was  an  artistic 

bond  between  excess  and  reaction,  in  modern  thought  it  is 

(10) 

an  artistic  bond  between  sin  and  retribution." 

If  to  these  root  ideas  be  added  Fortune,  which  dis- 
tributes the  good  things  of  life  with  no  regard  for  merit, 
and  accident  whioh  obeys  no  laws,  we  have  a roster  of  the 
chief  external  forces  found  in  Elizabethan  tragedy.  Chris-* 
tian  equivalents  are  often  found  in  juxtaposition  with 
these  older  survivors  of  classical  times.  Heavens,  Neme- 
sis, Furies,  are  all  brought  together  in  one  couplet. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  clarify  the  subject  of  Neme- 
sis before  taking  up  Marlow  and  Shakespeare. 

Christopher  Marlowe,  born  the  same  year  as  Shakes- 
peare, wrote  four  plays  which  hold  a place  among  the  grea^ 
tragedies  of  all  time.  These  plays  all  center  about  one 
character  of  great  heroic  mold.  Tambur la ine  is  a wild, 
extravagant  trage dy-of-blood • Tambur laine  is  a personi- 
fication of  the  madness  of  victorious  ambition.  He  is 
able  by  power  and  strength  of  will  to  keep  at  bTty  the 
forces  that  seek  to  bring  upon  him  retribution  for  his 


10.  Moulton,  R.G.  - Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist  -P . 44 
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&&T  many  crimes;  this  he  is  able  to  do,until  finally 

he  weakens;  his  will  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  combat 
inevitable  Nemesis  and  he  falls  as  ever  the  strongest 


villain  falls.  Veritably,  character  is  fate. 

In  Faustus , we  have  another  strong  character;  he  is 
willing  to  sell  his  soul  for  power  and  pleasure;  his  is  a 


lost  soul  in  an  eternal  dilemma  between  good  and  evil. 


Tamburlaine  was  elemental,  ruthless,  direct;  Faustus,  is 
scholarly,  subtle,  wavering.  In  each  case  the  retributive 
justice  for  crime  is  held  in  abeyance  until  its  time  comes, 
then  it  falls  in  measure  for  measure. 

The  epilogue  spoken  by  chorus,  gives  the  keynote  to 
Marlowe’s  thesis: 


"Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometimes  grew  within  this  learned  man, 
Faustus  is  gone;  regard  his  Eellish  fall. 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things. 

Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practice  more  than  heavenly  power  permits" 


straight 


(11) 


Barbas,  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  embodies  the  love  of 

A , - - - 


money  as  a means  to  power.  This  is  a drama  of  ambitious 


greed  and  scathing  pride,  which  succeeds  in  its  devilish 
devices,  until  in  the  end  is  caught  in  the  very  mesh  laid 


for  others.  Here  the  Nemesis  is  exact  and  appropriate. 

Edward  II,  in  contrast  to  Marlowe's  other  plays,  has 


been  called  the  tragedy  of  a weak  king.  He  is  not  weak; 
Marlowe,  Christopher  - The  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus 
Scene  XIV. 
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he  may  not  be  the  same  type  of  supeman,  confident  that  he 

A 

can  by  will^sway  destiny,  but  he  is  proud  and  arrogant  in 

his  pride;  he  is  willful,  determined  to  give  place  to  his 

favorites*  His  death  comes  as  the  Semesis  of  pride,  folly 

and  impiety.  Marlowe  is  a respecter  of  the  church  and  churc 

men;  when  Edward  curses  the  church  and  deposes  the  bishop 

he  brings  down  upon  his  head  the  curse  of  the  church.  The 

Bishop  of  Coventry  speaks:  "For  this  offense,  be  thou  ac- 

(12) 

curst  of  godl" 

The  soene  of  Edward’s  death,  despite  the  fact  that  he 

is  an  unpleasant  hero,  creates  emotions  of  pity  and  terror 

as  strong  as  do  the  valiant  heroes  of  old.  Mortimer,  in 

league  with  the  Queen  has  sent  Lightborn  to  kill  the  king. 

After  the  murder,  Mortimer  is  impeached  by  the  new  king  and 

taken  to  his  death.  Before  he  goes  he  says: 

"Base  Fortune,  now  I see  that  in  thy  wheel 
There  is  a point  to  which  when  men  aspire 
They  tumble  headlong  down;  that  point  I touched 
And  seeing  there  was  no  place  to  mount  up  higher 
Why  should  I grieve  my  declining  fall?"  (13) 

In  Marlowe,  retributive  justice  is  inevitable,  unswerv 

* 9 

ing,  no  respecter  of  persons;  character  lies  back  of  the 
causes  which  bring  in  train  appropriate  punishment  for  mis- 
deeds. Nemesis  is  at  work,  exhibiting  both  aspects,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Fortune  and  Heaven  are  often  on  the 
lips  of  the  characters  in  the  plays. 


12.  Edward  II,  I,  i,  199 

13.  Ibid  - V,  vi,  58-62 
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i 

Marlov/e  anticipates  much  that  is  developed  by  Shakes- 
peare’s mature  art.  This  is  certainly  true  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  "inevitable  results  of  human  character  and 
the  moral  law,  in  pres-nting  the  worst  deeds  of  his  leading 
figures  as  less  the  results  of  free  intention  than  of  futile 
efforts  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  web  of  circumstances 

which  their  first  crimes  or  follies  have  woven  about  them. 11 

(14) 

In  a search  for  Nemesis  in  Shakespeare  there  is  the 
danger  of  trying  to  make  what  is  found  therein,  conform 
rigidly  to  a preconceived  theory.  The  quotation  given  a- 
bove,  is  most  explicit  and  is  in  accord  with  an  influential 
school  of  commentators  which  stands  for  the  connection  of 
men's  moral  natures  with  their  fortunes;  that  a man's  char- 
acter determines  his  fate.  Karma  teaches  that  the  quality 
of  action  determines  the  resulting  effect.  But  does  every 
drama  show  forth  and  exemplify  this  strict,  unyielding  law 
at  work?  Certainly  in  Shakespeare  there  are  plays  and 
characters  that  prove  to  be  exceptions  to  such  rules.  Life 
as  we  find  it,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  exact,  undeviating 
system.  Perhaps  in  the  realm  of  transcendental  mysticism 
there  may  be  such  a system  possible.  To  any  observer  of  life 
there  are  situations  in  which,  at  least  for  that  particular 
slice  of  life,  no  such  lav/  of  poetic  justice  seems  to  be  at 
work.  If  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  we  try  to  apply  a 

14.  Essay  - The  Influence  of  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca  upon 
Early  English  Drama  - by  John  Mathews  Manly 
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measuring  stick  as  inflexible  as  that  based  unon  such  ideas 
of  character  and  fate  we  shall  go  astray. 

There  are  two  general  sources  of  information  to  be 
tapped  for  ideas  concerning  "Nemesis  in  the  plays:  first, 
the  working  out  of  plot  from  its  antecedents;  second,  the 
references  to  fate,  fortune,  justice,  put  into  the  mouths 
of  characters  in  the  plays.  The  Greeks  often  used  the  chor- 
us to  express  the  ideas  which  dominated  the  thought  of  the 
dramatist.  In  few  oases  have  we  any  suchriButral  figure  in 
Shakespea©.  Often  within  thelimits  of  one  play,  we  find 
sentiments  expressed  which  are  diametrically  opposed;  but 
even  when  such  contradictions  are  encountered,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  dramatist  is  meditating  upon  the  problem 
and  trying  to  find  a solution  that  will  explain  life  in 
terms  of  some  law.  In  drama  two  interpretations  of  senti- 
ments are  possible;  that  the  author  is  expressing  his  own 
ideas,  or  that  the  character  is  speaking  in  accordance 
with  the  characterization  being  built. 

Always  must  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  plays  are  not 
photographic  copies  of  life;  rather  are  they  carefully 
wrought  works  of  art  in  which  selection  of  matter,  modi- 
fication by  addition  and  subtraction,  and  ehange  of  empha- 
sis, all  governed  by  the  fair  rules  of  design,  create  an 
essence  of  lif e , di sti 1 le d and  sublimated  in  the  craftsman's 


mental  alembic 
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The  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  offer  great  diversity 


in  plot  and  characters.  The  play  of  Richard  III,  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  example  of  Shakespeare's  early  trag- 
edy. The  hero  is  a character  like  those  of  Marlowe.  This 
play  exhibits,  in  its  most  pronounced  form,  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  wrong  and  retribution  - the  modern  conception 
of  Nemes is . 

"An  evil  nature  attaining  a depth  of  moral  degenera- 
tion in  which  villainy  is  accepted  as  ideal.  Such  ideal 
villainy  is  projected  into  a universe  which,  in  this  one 
drama,  is  presented  as  a complex,  providential  order,  every 

element  of  which  is  some  varied  phase  of  the  retribution." 

(15) 


The  antecedent  or  enveloping  action  presents  a back- 
ground of  a great  feud  - the  feud  between  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Representatives  of  each  faction  are  brought  into 
the  play  in  the  persons  of  the  Duchess  of  York  and  Queen 
Margaret,  the  head  of  the  losing  Lancastrians.  They  lift 
the  veil  that  shrouds  the  enveloping  action  and  give  to 
the' play  the  character  of  a very  pattern  of  Nemesis. 

Forefront  stands  the  evil  character  of  Richard  of 
Gloucester.  He  is  the  motive  force  of  the  play.  He  is 
the  agent  of  Nemesis  until  he  becomes  its  viction.  His 
character  is  simple,  direct,  elemental,  as  is  his  unswerv- 
ing attitude  toward  evil.  There  is  never  hesitation  as  to 

15.  Moulton,  Richard  G.  - The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare 
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a course  to  take;  never  a question  between  right  and  wrong. 
To  him  evil  becomes  an  end  in  itself;  with  it  goes  a feel- 
ing of  invincibility.  Not  until  the  critical  point  in  the 
action  is  reached  is  there  sign  of  any  change  of  attitude. 
This  change  begins  when  Richard  hears  that  Dorset  has  fled 
toRichmond.  As  the  falling  action  comes  on  apace,  so  does 
the  character  of  Riohard  show  signs  of  breaking.  Character 
and  fate  move  in  unison  toward  the  final  scene  of  Richard's 
death. 


The  plot  of  the  play  is  "a  chain  of  retributions, 

a pendulum  of  Nemesis,  a rhythm  of  retributive  justice." 

(16) 

Within  the  enveloping  action  which  is  a web  of  Nemesis, 
we  see  unfold  a series  of  tragic  happenings,  each  a Nemesis 
complete  in  itself  and  also  part  of  a chain  which  those 
who  triumph  in  one  Nemesis  become  the  victims  of  the  next. 
The  first  of  these  actions  is  the  execution  of 


C larenc  e 
betrayal 
there  is 


by  the  king!  Clarence  is  betrayed  for  his  own 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  As  each  stroke  falls, 
a sudden  recognition  of  the  principles  of  justice. 


Clarence  has  such  a flash  before  his  death: 

"0  Brakenbury  I have  done  these  things. 

Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul. 

For  Edward's  sake;  and  see  how  heacquites  me.' 

Oh,  God.  If  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone " (17) 

16 . Mou lton,  Richard  G.  The  Moral  System  o"f  Shake speare 

P.  42/ 

17.  Richard  III, I,  iv,  66-71 
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The  death  of  Clarence  is  announced  at  the  king’s  sick-bed 

side;  the  result  is  a shock  from  which  he  never  rallies. 

lie  is  carried  to  his  death  with  these  words  on  his  lips: 

"0  God,  I fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this.  ”18) 

He  thu3  acknowledges  his  own  fault  and  sees  the  nemesis  in 

store  for  those  who  had  part  in  the  death  of  Clarence. 

A third  ffemesis  action  has  Hastings  for  its  subject. 

He  exults  at  the  fate  of  his  adversaries;  The  queen  and  her 

kindred.  When  he  stops  on  the  w ay  to  the  Tower,  to  spread 

the  news  that  his  enemies  are  to  die  at  Pomfret,  he  little 

knows  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  his  own  execution.  Lord 

Buckingham  has  been  the  agent  in  bringing  him  to  his  doom, 

playing  second  to  Richard  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 

murder.  The  curse  of  Margaret  falls  upon  one  after  the  othe * 

When  Rivers,  Grey  and  Vaughan  go  to  their  executi ons , Grey 

says  : 

"Now  Margaret's  curse  has  fall’n  upon  our  head 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb’d  her  Son." 

Rivers  replies : 

"Then  cursed  she  Hastings,  then  cursed  she  Buckingham 
Then  cursed  she  Richard " (19) 

Margaret’s  curse  weaves  the  chain  of  Wemesis;  for 

one  after  the  other  theymeet  the  fate  foretold.  Before 

Hastings  goes  to  his  death,  he,  too,  sees  the  reason  for 

18.  Richard  III,  II,  i,  131-2 

19.  Richard  III,  III,  iii,  15-18 
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his  doom: 

11 1 now  repent  I told  the  puirsuivant. 
As  t'were  triumphing  at  mine  enemies. 


0 Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings  wretched  head."  (20) 

Buckingham  by  the  treachery  of  Richard  is  cast  off 
because  he  hesitates  to  go  further  in  Richard's  villainies 
and  is  condemned  to  die.  As  he  is  led  to  his  execution  he 
says  : 

"That  high  All-Seer  that  I dallied  with 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I begg'd  in  jest. 

Thus  does  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  master's  bosoms; 
Nov/’  ftfargaretjs  curse  is  fallen  upon  my  head; 


Vfrong  hath  but  wrong, and  blame  the  due  of  blame." 

(21) 

These  four  Nemesis  actions  become  a pattern  within  a 
pattern,  with  Richard  as  chief  actor  and  agent  of  Nemesis. 
He  has  been  connected  with  every  e pisode  in  the  plot  during 
the  rising  action;  now  during  the  fall  his  Ifemesis  moves 
slowly  over  a series  of  suspense  actions.  The  Nemesis  which 
has  overtaken  the  others  has  been  rather  quiok  and  direct. 
The  cause  is  obvious  and  in  the  final  scene  of  each  action, 
this  is  made  patent  in  a cry  from  the  soul  of  the  victim. 
When  Richard  hears  that  Dorset  has  fled  to  join  Richmond, 
there  is  an  immediate  change  in  his  character.  He  becomes 
reckless,  plots  more  crimes  to  consolidate  his  position; 

but  there  begins  to  loom  before  him  prophecies:  Margaret's 

20.  Richard  III,  IV,  90-95 

21.  Ibid  - V,  i ; .329  25-29 
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curse  must  have  made  its  impression.  He  remembers  another 
prophecy  which  said  that  Richmond  should  be  king.  Grad- 
ually Richard  realizes  that  Memesis  is  slowly  approaching 
him  as  its  final  and  biggest  victim.  We  get  evidence  of 
his  change  of  mood  in  small  signs  of  irresolution,  irri- 
tability; this  is  not  like  the  Richard  of  the  early  acts 
of  the  play.  He  changes  his  mind;  he  loses  his  temper; 
he  scolds;  wears  a false  gaiety,  has  fits  of  depression, 
becomes  nervous,  apprehensive.  He  finally  confesses 
that  there  is  a change  in  himself. 

"I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I was  wont  to  have."  (22) 

Then  comes  the  night  when  he  is  haunted  by  the  appar- 
itions, each  a reminder  of  one  of  his  long  series  of  crimes. 
Thus  the  climax  of  his  retribution  comes  during  sleep; 
when  his  will  is  no  longer  active,  comes  the  full  force 
of  that  Nemesis  commensurate  with  his  crimes.  It  seems 
as  if  Providence  had  intervened  in  order  to  aid  Hemesisr 
for  only  during  sleep  when  the  will  is  inactive  could  Rich- 
ard have  experienced  a prolonged  display  of  the  workings 
of  retributive  justice.  With  full  awakening  his  will  ap- 
pears to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  the  dream  has  left  its 
mark  and  it  is  only  a wreck  of  Richard  that  goes  to  meet 
Richmond  at  Bosworth  Field. 


22.  Richard  III,  V,  iii,  73-4 
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This  is  a play  of  Ifemesis.  The  enveloping  action  is  a 

background  of  Kemesis  j the  plot  is  a closely  knit  structure 

of  episodes,  each  a part  of  a pattern  of  Memesis  and  each  a 

complete  Wemesis  action  within  itself.  There  is  little 

place  nor  need  for  chance,  accident,  or, except  in  the  final 

review  of  Richard’s  life,  during  the  dream,  of  Providence, 

So 

as  dramatic  motives.  Character  and  fate  areAexactly  aligned 
that  in  this  play  Character  is  Fate.  The  tragedy  is  crysta|L 
clear  in  design  and  can  well  serve  as  a model  in  analyzing 
the  other  important  tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  offers  a splendid  contrast  to  Richard 
III-  in  presenting  a very  different  aspect  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem of  Shakespeare.  This  system  gives  full  recognition  to 
accident,  as  well  as  toiefcribution  in  shaping  action.  "The 
interest  of  plot  at  one  point  is  the  moral  satisfaction  of 
Nemesis,  where  we  watch  the  sinner  found  out  by  his  sin; 
it  changes  at  another  point  to  the  not  less  moral  sensa- 
tions of  pathos,  our  sympathy  going  out  to  the  suffering 
which  is  independent  of  wrong-doing ."( 2 3 ) 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a notable  example  of  the  use  of 
pathos  as  dramatic  motive  without  Ifemesis  as  retribution 
being  in  evidence  Chance  or  accident  may  be  considered  an 
aspect  of  Ifemesis  j they  may  be  a part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  government  of  the  universe,  the  laws  of  which  are  as 
et  not  understood. 


23.  Moulton,  Richard  G.  - The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  are  innocent  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  not  villainous  in  character  nor  intent.  They  are  not 
perfect  to  be  sure;  they  are  youthful  lovers  overwhelmed 
by  c ircumsts.no e s not  the  result  of  their  own  sins,  but  the 
result  of  a series  of  aocidents.  The  enveloping,  antecedent 
action  is  one  of  feud  between  two  houses;  this,  of  course, 
may  be  the  Jfemesis  that  works  out  in  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  lovers  and  their  friends.  The  story  of  the  play,  pre- 
sents a number  of  care-free  youths,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  gaiety,  without  a spark  of  evil  or  vicious- 
ness. The  plot  falls  into  three  important  actions:  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  up  to  and  including  the  secret  marriage; 
the  complications  v^ich  result  in  Romeo’s  banishment;  and 
the  final  tragedy  at  the  tomb.  In  each  case,  the  essential 
turning  -points  of  the  plot  are  motivated  by  forces  out- 
side the  control  of  the  leading  characters. 

The  first  moment  of  initial  suspense  is  brought  about 
by  accident.  A servant  is  chosen  by  the  Capulets  to  de- 
liver invitations  to  a ball*  He  cannot  read  - this  is  the 
first  accident  - when  he  meets  by  chance  the  party  of 
Montagues,  he  asks  them  to  read  for  him  the  names  of  those 
he  has  been  sent  to  invite.  Romeo  sees  the  name  of  his 
love  Rosaline  and  so  decides  to  go  as  a lark  to  the  ball 
given  by  the  hostile  Capulets.  There  he  meets  Juliet;  is 
it  accident  or  Jfemesis  which  makes  them  fall  in  love  at 
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first  sight?  Friar  Lawrence, in  marrying  them  has  the  high- 
est of  motives;  he  hopes  that  their  union  may  heal  the  breeo 
between  the  two  families.  The  marriage  is  kept  secret  be- 
cause of  the  feud,  which  is  in  no  way  of  the  young  people's 
making.  The  dual  for  which  Romeo  is  banished  is  the  result 
of  his  effort  to  effect  peace  between  his  champion  Mercutio 
and  the  fiery  Tybalt.  When  Mercutio  is  mortally  wounded 
by  Tybalt,  there  is  nothing  to  do,  under  their  code  of  hon- 
or, but  that  Romeo  engage  Tybalt.  When  Tybalt  falls, Romeo 
is  banished  because  of  the  recent  decree  of  the  prince  a- 
gainst  duelling.  Romeo  is  neither  bad  nor  sinful;  he  suf- 
fers under  the  decree  of  banishment,  instituted  on  account 
of  the  very  violence  which  he  has  tried  to  resist. 

The  final  phase  begins  when  Paris  seeks  the  hand  of 
Juliet  in  marriage.  Tybalt's  death  and  the  mourning  follow- 
ing thereon,  makes  possible  the  speedy  consummation  of  the 
wedding  arrangements.  Juliet  cannot  reach  Romeo  in  time 
to  circumvent  the  marriage  by  flight  with  him;  so  when 
Friar  Lawrence  devises  his  rather  involved  scheme  of  sim- 
ulated death,  burial  and  the  a-wakening  at  a pre-arranged 
hour,  Juliet  accepts  it  valiantly.  The  whole  carefully 
worked  out  and  partially  executed  plan  fails  because  Friar 
John  is  detainedby  accident  on  the  way  to  apprise  Romeo  of 
what  is  being  done.  They  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  town 
because  of  the  bar  of  plague.  Romeo  does  not  hear  the  truth. 
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but  when  the  false  news  of  her  death  reaches  him  he  hurries 
to  the  tomb,  determined  to  join  his  wife  in  death.  He 
takes  poison  after  killing  Paris,  who  innooently  enough 
has  come  to  strew  flowers  on  Juliet’s  grave.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Juliet  awakens,  only  to  find  Paris  and  Romeo 
dead.  She  uses  her  husband's  dagger  and  so  completes  the 
tragedy  by  her  own  suicide.  The  accidental  detention  of 
Friar  John  brings  about  the  death  of  three  innocent  people. 

The  tragedy  is  a network  of  episodes  brought  to  cul- 
mination by  interventions  of  chance.  The  resulting  emotion 
is  one  of  pity  - pity  that  blind  chance  could  so  bring 
calamity  to  the  innocent. 

There  is  a kind  of  Nemesis  mentioned  in  the  prologue 
which  transcends  that  of  individuals.  The  sin  of  the 
fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children, 

"From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life. 

Whose  misadventure d piteous  otherthrows 

Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents'  strife." 

(24) 

Throughout  the  play  there  is  a foreshadowing  of  events 
to  come  and  a sense  of  foreordained  calamity  but  there  are 
no  allusions  to  Nemesis  as  retributive  justice.  When  Romeo 
is  about  to  go  to  the  Capulet  ball,  he  has  a premonition 
of  tragedy: 
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" I fear,  too  early;  for  my  mind  misgives 
Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night’s  revels  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a despised  life  closed  in  my  breast 
By  sore  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death. 

But  He,  that  hath  the  steer  age  of  my  course. 

Direct  my  sail! " (25) 

After  Mercutio’s  death,  there  is  a suggestion  in  a 

speech  of  Romeo  that  he  feels  that  fate  begins  what  leads 

on  to  other  woes. 

"This  day’s  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend; 

This  but  begins  the  woe  that  others  must  end." 

(26) 

After  Tybalt  falls,  Romeo  cries; 

’’0,  I am  Fortune's  fool"  (27) 

Finally,  when  the  accident  of  Friar  John’s  detention 
changes  the  whole  course  of  events.  Friar  Lawrence  exclaims 

"Unhappy  Fortune.... •••••• ..."  (2  8) 

So  at  every  oritical  turn  of  the  plot , Shakespeare  make 
reference  to  some  external  power  of  destiny  which  is  shaping 
the  course  of  events.  He  thus  is  able  to  bring  together  in 
the  play,  the  two  factors,  by  means  of  which,  evaluation 
of  Jfemesis  is  best  made. 

In  both  Richard  III  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  has  been 
possible  to  establish  relationships  which  hold  for  charac- 
ter and  plot  development  in  terms  of  Uemesis.  As  the  plays 

become  more  complicated  in  plot,  it  will  become  more  diffi- 

25 . Romeo  and  Juliet  - 1~,  iv,  105-113 

26.  Ibid  - III,  i,  124-125 

27.  Ibid  - III,  i,  141 

28.  Ibid,  V,  ii,  17 
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to 

oult  to  discover  such  relationships* 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  not  called  a tragedy;  in  the 
part  of  Shylock  we  have  a tragic  figure.  The  story  of  the 
Jew  is  the  backbone  of  several  interwoven  plots;  his  part 
is  the  best  in  the  play.  Whether  romance  and  comedy  serve, 
by  contrast,  to  set  off  more  sharply  the  tragedy,  it  is 
certain  that  the  scenes  in  which  Shylock  takes  part, are  the 
most  impressive  in  the  play. 

In  the  fate  of  the  Jew,  retributive  justice  is  at  work. 
His  ttemesis  and  that  of  his  victim  Antonio,  show  the  two 
aspects  of  Kemesis , the  classical  idea  of  hubris,  bring- 
ing  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  and  the  modern  conception 
of  measure  for  measure.  Antonio  in  his  self-sufficiency 
has  become  arrogant  and  proud.  He  has  spurned  the  Jew  and 
"did  void  his  rheum  upon  his  beard".  He  goes  beyond  bounds 
of  decency  when  he  turns  on  Shylook. 

"If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends. 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy 

Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may’st  with  better  face 

Exact  the  penalty."  (29) 

He  is  not  humiliated  by  the  necessity  Whiich  forces  him 
to  ask  Shylock  for  the  money.  Like  a challer?©  to  Ifemesis 
he  still  stands  a figure  of  self-sufficient  arrogance.  The 
Hemesis  descends;  he  beoomes  a bankrupt,  and  a defendant 
upon  -the  bar  of  justice. 

29.  Merchant  of  Venice,  - I,  iii,  131-7" 
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The  other  form  of  ICemesis  - retributive  justice  - is 
well  exemplified  in  Shylock’s  plot  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  his  enemy,  Antonio,  by  the  bond  exacting  the  pound  of 
flesh.  Here  the  Nemesis  falls  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
causes  set  up  by  Shylook's  determination  to  accept  naught 
but  the  forfeiture  nominated  in  the  bond.  These  two  examples 
of  the  appropriate  use  of  the  Nemesis  idea  by  applying  that 
aspect  which  best  suits  character  and  situations,  again, 
proves  Shakespeare’s  power  as  a playwright.  Genius,  it  is 
said,  knows  no  rules:  the  relationship  between  plot,  char- 
acter and  the  ifemesis  motive  seems  too  constant  to  be  the 
product  of  mere  chance,  or  of  dramatic  expediency;  it  is 
also  difficult  to  conceive  of  a purely  inspirational  crea- 
tion falling  into  such  perfect  patterns  of  design.  Shakes- 
peare is  the  true  artist  - the  master  craftsman. 

In  the  Roman  tragedy,  Julius  Caesar,  we  have  another 
aspect  of  the  idea  of  fate.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  augury, 
omens,  sorcery,  ghosts,  signs  in  the  heavens  and  magic.  The 
play  is  bnsed  upon  historical  facts  which  determine,  with  a 
few  minor  changes,  the  action  of  the  plot:  there  is  there- 
fore no  attempt  to  use  Jfemesis  as  a motivating  fact  in  plot 
development.  The  references  throughout  the  play  are  a com- 
pendium of  the  arts  of  magic  and  augury  and  the  supernatur- 
al. There  are  ideas  expressed  which  seem  to  prove  that  man 
is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  Cassius’  well-known 
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lines  are  often  quoted  to  prove  that  suoh  was  Shakespeare’s 
belief. 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings."  (30) 

Astute  Cassius  might  resoit  to  such  arguments  in  trying 

to  spur  to  action  a man  of  Brutus  mettle.  In  the  same 

speech,  Cassius  refers  to  magic  and  conjury  in  seeking  to 

win  Brutus  to  his  cause.  Throughout  the  play  there  is  a 

jumble  of  supernatural  elements;  it  may  be  that  Shakespeare 

used  suoh  means  to  create  an  atmospheric  background  for  his 

tragedy,  which  would  dramatize  the  religious  superstitions 

of  the  Romans. 

In  another  quotation  there  is  a suggestion  of  hubris  : 

"Or  else  the  world  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction."  (31) 

The  status  of  omens  is  made  clear: 

"It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us."  (32) 

And 

"That  heaven  hath  infused  them  with  these  spirits 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning." 

) 33  ) 

Other  lines  indicate  a belief  that  Fates,  Fortune,  the 
gods,  are  able  to  dispense  good  and  ill  as  they  will;  thus 

30.  Julius  Caesar,  F,  ii,  140-1 

31.  Ibid,  I,  iii,  12-13 

32.  Ibid,  I,  iii,  53-56 

33.  Ibid,  I,  iii,  69-70 
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did  the  Romans  worship  Fortune: 

"Fates  v/e  will  know  your  pleasures."  (34) 

"Fortune  is  merry. 

And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything."  (35) 

And  "The  gods  today  stand  friendly."  (36) 

The  chief  ffemesis  action  of  the  play  concerns  the  con- 
spirators after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  One  by  one  they  meet 
death:  each  death  is  direct  retribution  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar.  The  ghost  of  Caesar  becomes  a revengeful 
Fury  in  hunting  down  his  murderers;  thus  are  linked  the  mail. 
Nemesis  action  and  the  supernatural  elements. 

"Caesar's  spirit  ranging  for  revenge"  (37) 

"Julius  Caosar  thou  are  mighty  yeti"  (38) 

"Caesar,  now  be  still, 

I kill'd  not  thee  with  half  as  good  a will."  (39) 
The  four  great  tragedies  - Hamlet,  Othe 1 lo , King  Lear 
and  Macbeth  have  been  subjected  to  such  close  scrutiny  by 
commentators  that  it  becomes  a bewildering  task  to  select 
from  such  a mass  of  comment,  material  pertinent  to  this  en- 
quiry. Each  play  will  present  a particular  aspect  of  char- 
acter - Jfemesis  - plot  arrangement.  Each  is  different  from 
the  others;  but  all  bear  testimony  to  Shakespeare's  genius. 


Hamle t is  so  great  in  its  comprehensiveness,  and  its 


34. 

Julius 

Caesar  f III , if  97 

35. 

Ibid, 

IV,  ii,  271-2 

36. 

Ibid, 

V,  i,  94 

37. 

Ibid, 

III,  i,  270 

38. 

Ibid, 

V,  iii,  95 

39. 

Ibid, 

V,  v,  50-51 
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leading  character  is  so  complicated  a personality,  that  it 
offers  unending  opportunity  for  comment  and  interpretation. 
The  play’s  antecedent  action  creates  a background  of  wrong 
on  vh  ich  is  based  the  revenge  motive  with  theghost  of  Ham- 
let’s murdered  father  as  Revenge.  The  character  of  Hamlet 
as  well  as  the  plot  itself  has  its  roots  in  and  is  motivate  1 
throughout,  by  this  murder  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
with  the  murderer.  So  much  is  said  about  Hamlet* s character 
as  being  difficult  to  understand  in  its  variability  and  com- 
plexity that  it  will  simplify  the  problem,  if  he  is  thought 
of  as  being  dominated,  obsessed  throughout,  by  but  one  idea-- 
the  avenging  of  his  father.  The  play  then  becomes  a complets 
Jfemesis  action;  his  character  becomes  a Ifemesis  complex. 

Nemesis  in  this  play  does  not  move  as  simply,  direct- 
ly as  it  did  in  Riohard  III.  It  works  deliberately,  inevi- 
tably, using  Hamlet  as  its  chief  agent,  but  follows  a more 
devious  route,  in  reaching  its  goal;  it  also  finds  exped- 
ient the  use  of  accident  to  help  bring  about  the  retribu- 
tion. The  Queen  suffers  for  her  complicity  in  the  crime  by 
accident;  she  drinks  of  the  poisoned  wine  prepared  for  Ham- 
let. Even  old  Polonius  meets  his  death  by  accident  - -true, 
he  is  no  more  than  a meddler,  but  he  meets  the  fate  meant 
for  another.  So,  too,  Rosencratz  and  Guildenstern  go  un- 
consciously to  the  doom  they  were  preparing  for  Hamlet. 

Call  it  accident  or  Providence  or  what  you  will  - from  some- 
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where,  came  the  psychic  message  to  open  the  packet,  wherein 
he  found  plans  for  his  murder.  His  meditation  on  this  e- 
vent  brings  forth  the  lines  which  give  the  keynote  of  the 
play : 

"There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will."  (40) 

Ophelia  is  not  evil,  but  not  strong  enough  for  the  sit- 
uation in  which  she  is  put:  a fragile  goblet  broken  in  a 
rough  environment.  Her  death  comes  by  accident  - the 
breaking  of  a bough  of  a tree.  Laertes  is  pierced  by  the 
poisoned  foil  he  had  made  ready  for  another:  Nemesis  again 
working  through  accident.  The  play  of  Hamle t is  that  of  a 
man  of  introspection , a type  in  which  the  inner  life  pre- 
ponderates over  the  life  without,  given  a bold  enterprise 
in  the  life  of  action.  In  mental  and  physical  equipment 
he  would  normally  be  lacking,  but  abetted  and  prodded  into 
action  by  the  ghost  of  his  father,  he  undertakes  to  avenge 
that  father's  death.  His  own  deficiencies  are  compensated 
for  by  the  Divine  will  supp lamenting  his  own  vacillating 
mind  by  having  much  of  the  Nemesis  brought  about  by  the 
intervention  of  what  is  mis-named  accident.  Here,  charac- 
ter is  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  assigned?  but  the 
problem  is  one  that  must  be  solved;  the  crime  must  be 
avenged.  The  only  agent  at  hand  is  inadequate  to  meet 


40.  Hamlet , T£II,  10-11 
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fully  the  test,  30  supernatural  agencies  and  Providence  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  son  who  forgets  all  else,  in  the  determin 
ation  to  avenge  the  foul  murder  of  his  father.  It  is  his 
strong  singleness  of  purpose  which  moves  heaven  to  give  its 
aid, 

"0  all  you  host  of  Heaven!  0 Earth!  What  Else? 

And  shall  I couple  hell?  0,  fie!  Hold,  hold,  my  hearjb 
And  you  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  Remember  thee! 

Ay  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Remember  thee! 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain. 

Unmixed  with  baser  matter;  yes  by  heaven!"  (41) 

Thus  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  so  great  a cause, 
Samlet  becomes  the  agent;  aided  by  heavenly  powers,  he  bring 
about  the  divine  HemeBsis,  There  are  many  obscurities  in 
Shakespeare  but  in  regard  to  his  use  of  nemesis,  he  usually 
gives  the  key  to  unlock  his  mind. 

The  play  Othe llo  has  been  called  a perfect  example  of 
tragic  plot.  It  is  a tragedy  of  intrigue  and  crime,  moving 
toward  a nemesis  of  the  retributive  justice.  The  plot  is 
close-knit,  without  a secondary  plot.  It  inteireaves  a 
series  of  sinister  intrigues  by  means  of  the  machinations 
of  Shakespeare’s  arch,  mental  villain,  Iago,  Chance  plays 
little  part  in  the  denoi&nent;  for  every  link  in  the  chain 

A 

leading  to  the  final  ironic  fall  of  Roderigo  and  Iago,  is 


41,  Hamlet,  X,  v,  92-104 
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forge  d by  Iago’s  craft,  working  on  the  specific  weakness 
inherent  in  each  ofhis  victims.  They  are  not  blameless, 
viotims,  but  rather  weak,  gullible,  dupes,  Nemesis,  even 
in  the  case  of  Desdemona,  comes,  not  as  the  result  of  evil, 
but  as  the  outcome  of  a lack  of  alertness,  a lack  of  aware- 
ness of  what  is  transpiring.  So  can  negative  attributes 
bring  down  doom:  and  this  may  be  the  dramatist’s  thesis. 

In  no  play  of  Shakespeare  is  the  organic  connection  between 
character  and  plot  so  simply  and  so  emphatically  marked  as 
in  the  play  Othe llo , Iago  is  a character  who  is  prideful 
of  his  wits : he  will  match  them  against  the  powers  of 

retribution.  Unlike  Hamlet  who  enlists  the  aid  of  heaven, 
Iago  in  his  mental  arrogane  feels  that  he  is  cunning  enough 
to  outwit  his  Nemesis,  but  has  failed  to  take  into  account 
his  wife  Emiliaas,  the  very  source  whence  will  come  his  un- 
doing, 

Nemesis  is  inevitable , even  the  humble  can  be  used  to 
bring  about  its  decrees. 

Othello  and  Desdemona  in  their  deaths  inspire  the  e- 
motions  of  pity  and  terror,  Othello’s  character,  despite 
the  flaw  uncovered  in  his  extravagant  exhibitions  of 
jealousy,  is  heroic  and  in  sharing  his  suffering  an  audience 
will  experience  strong  Katharsis, 

King  Lear,  in  contrast  to  Othe llo , presents  a compli- 
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cated  plot  with  a seoondary  plot  of  equal  strength.;  the 
two  plots  exhibit,  to  a remarkable  degree,  a likeness  in 
characters  and  story.  The  actions  are  deftly  interwoven 
and  move  toward  a common  climacteric.  The  play  presents 
another  strong,  dominating  figure.  Lear  is  the  protagon- 
ist, carrying  the  burden  of  a willful  upsetting  of  equili- 
brium through  his  own  imperious  passion.  He  reaps  thereby 
a double  Ifemesis  - evil  from  the  daughters  he  has  favored, 
good  from  Cordelia,  whom  he  has  injured  - a balance  is  so 
obtained,  between  cause  and  effect.  Nemesis  seems  equitable 
in  the  distribution  of  appropriate  retribution  except  in 
the  case  of  Cordelia.  Her  unhappy  fate  offers  a problem 
difficult  to  solve.  Her  only  fault  in  action  is  her 
revulsion  to  her  sister's  duplicity.  She  inspires  only 
love  and  respect;  yet  she  suffers  an  ignominious  death 
which  is  not  due  to  any  apparent,  inherent  flaw  in  charac- 
ter. There  is  a likeness  between  Cordelia's  fate  and  that 
of  the  lovas  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  pathos  so  aroused 
by  the  death  of  such  a lovable  character  offsets  the  ter- 
ror engendered  by  the  evil  Ifemesis  of  the  wrongdoers;  but 
more  than  that,  to  the  dramatist,  Cordelia  may  have  been 
only  a pawn  on  his  chessboard  of  plot.  Her  gentleness 
in  life  and  death  heightens  by  contrast,  the  wild  mood 
of  frenzy  that  gradually  envelops  Lear.  When  in  the  final 

scene,  the  maddened,  dying  Lear  carries  onto  the  stage  the 
dead  Cordelia,  his  Nemesis  is  complete.  In  no  scene 
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of  all  tragic  drama  is  there  more  pathos#  Cordelia  has 
served  the  playwright  well. 

"We  are  not  the  first 
Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the 

worst . " (42  ) 

There  is  one  more  important  problem  presented  by  the 
double  plot  which  must  be  considered. 

Though  the  underplot  is  a close  duplication  of  the 
main  plot  there  is  a significant  difference  between  the 
two.  Lear  is  imperious,  headstrong,  and  when  he  would  do 
wrong,  is  not  influenced  by  Kent's  efforts  to  restrain 
him;  he  follows  his  own  course  and  so  sets  up  the  causes 
of  his  own  downfall.  Gloucester  is  credulous,  weak,  and  is 
easily  led  by  evil  Edmund  to  enter  upon  a course  of  action 
which  leads  to  catastrophe.  Two  men,  very  different  in 
character,  encounter  experiences  in  life  which  bring  them 
to  similar  uiiappy  ends.  Is  it  the  ^emesis  of  each  which 
gives  him  his  inherent  traits  of  character;  is  it  also 
Memesis  which  provides  an  environment  for  each  which  will, 
in  affecting  their  actions,  bring  about  appropriate  retri- 
bution? Let  us  look  at  it  in  another  way:  two  men  meet 

catastrophe  at  the  dose  of  life,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  ideas  of  ifemesis,  they  have  sinned.  One  has  sinned 
despite  the  fact  that  his  environment  has  offered  restrain- 
ing influences;  the  other  has  sinned  because  he  was  led  to 
so  act  by  an  environment  which  did  offer  temptation;  it 

42,  Lear,  V,  iii,  3-4 
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is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  that  the  first  was  a strong, 
imperious  person,  unaffeoted  by  outside  influences;  the  oth- 
er a weak,  credulous  person,  easily  influenced  by  evil 
associates*  In  thus  looking  at  the  whole  chain  of  events 
in  reverse,  we  see  that  character  in  combination  with  en- 
vironment can  determine  fate;  but  in  character  itself  lies 
the  factor  which  determines  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
be  affected  by  environment. 

The  idea  presents  a view  of  life  as  being  so  compli- 
cated a structure,  in  which  unlimited  combinations  and  per- 
mutations of  the  factors  are  possible,  that  one  marvels  at 
the  playwright's  ability  to  use  so  involved  a formula  in 
presenting  so  clear  a thesis* 

Macbe th  presents  in  the  leading  character  another 
MarloTO-like  figure.  It  is  a play  of  cumulative  crime  and 
Kemesis.  It  is  claimed  by  some  commentators  that  Macbeth 
is  a great  soul  overborne  by  external  influence;  by  his 
wife,  by  the  witches ,or  by  both.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  R.  G.  Moulton's  interpretation  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  being  most  in  accord  with  the  evidence  presented 

(43) 

by  the  text  of  the  play.  Lady  Macbeth  supplements  his 

character  by  supplying  that  power  of  introspection  and 
reasoning  which  finds  the  way  to  action* 

This  view  of  Macbeth  makes  him  a man  of  action;  feeble 


and  vacillating  in  moments  of  thinking  and  introspection; 

43.  Moulton,  R*  G.  - The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare  -248<e9 
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but  strong,  full  of  resource  in  moments  of  action.  A man  of 
the  outer  life,  he  is  a prey  to  the  superstitions  of  his 
age.  Another  trait  of  character  which  affects  his  career 
is  his  impatience  under  su^ense  - his  uneasiness  while  a- 
waiting  the  time  to  act.  Unlike  Hamlet,  such  a character 
in  action  will  brig  about  its  own  Hemesis  without  inter- 
vention of  Providential  accident  or  chance.  There  is, how- 
ever, a weak  link  in  his  character,  his  superstitious  fears 
at  crucial  moments  in  the  play  there  are  manifestations 
of  the  supernatural  which  affect  his  decisions  and  the 
course  of  events. 

In  the  suspense  before  the  murder  of  Duncan,  Macbeth 
shows  his  real  character.  He  sees  that  the  murder  would 
outrage  hospitality,  loyalty,  pity  and  kinship,  but  there 
is  no  revolt  in  his  own  heart  against  such  action.  In  medi 
tating  on  the  murder  he  says  : 
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.....but  in  these  cases 

We  still  have  judgment  here;  that  we  but  teach 
Blood  instructions,  which,  being  taught  return 
To  plague  the  inventor;  this  even-handed  justi 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned 

chalice 


ce 


To  our  own  lips."  (44) 


Even  though  he  realizes  that  such  even-handed  justice 
be  at  work  in  the  moral  world,  his  ruthless  ambition  spurs 
his  will  to  put  through  his  plan: 
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" I have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er  leaps  itself 
And  falls  on  the  other."  (45) 

There  is  no  compunction  of  conscience  in  his  effort  to 
postpone  the  murder,  only  a feeling  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  safer  to  await  a more  opportune  time.  At  this  moment 
the  supernatural  appearance  of  a dagger  floating  in  air 
leads  him  on  to  the  murder.  His  natural  inclination  is 
toward  action  - when  this  inclination  isgiven  the  support 
of  the  supernatural,  his  better  judgment  gives  way.  The 
murder  is  fastened  upon  the  drugged  grooms.  The  storm  comes, 
the  owl  shrieks,  and  Macbeth  is  plunged  into  superstitious 
terror.  When  he  discovers  that  he  has  taken  away  the  dag- 
gers, his  terror  is  increased.  When  the  knocking  is  heard, 
a purely  physical  thing,  he  steadies  himself  and  is  able 
to  meet  Macduff  and  Lenox  without  any  outward  sign  of  his 
former  nervous  state.  In  order  to  oover  his  earlier  crime 
he  stabs  the  grooms,  thereby  bringing  down  upon  him  a 
suspicion,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  flight  of  Dincan's 
sons.  Macbeth  can't  endure  the  suspense  of  waiting  for 
the  investigation  of  the  crime  which  has  now  been  fastened 
upon  Duncan's  sons.  He  fears  Banquo  as  his  most  formidable 
rival  and  so  decides  to  kill  him.  In  this  murder  he  is  an 
arch-villain,  enjoying  the  execution  of  his  crime.  Again, 


the  supernatural  element  apfg  ars  - this  time  as  Banquo' s 
45.  Macbeth,  I,  vi,  25-28 
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ghost  at  the  banquet.  Macbeth  is  led  on  to  disolose  his 
deed,  by  his  imagination  making  of  the  shade,  a figure  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Now  oomes  the  last  stage  of  Macbeth's  mad  career. 
Scotland  is  sorely  afflicted  with  violence  and  crime.  The 
witches  delude  him  with  further  promises.  To  himself  he 
appears  more  secure  in  his  position,  then  ever,  but  when 
Nemesis  comes  as  come  it  must,  even  though  delayed  by  the 
effective  use  of  dramatic  suspense,  it  appears  as  just 
retribution  for  a life  of  cumulative  crime.  Macbeth's  car- 
eer may  be  likened  to  that  of  Richard  III,  in  its  straight 
course  to  the  inevitable  doom.  Richard  was  born  evil  - with 
marks  of  evil  upon  him;  Macbeth's  character  grows  in  evil 
potentialities  during  the  progress  of  the  play.  There  is 
in  Macbeth  a strange  duality  which  manifests  itself  when 
least  expected.  He  is  swayed  by  his  belief  in  supersti- 
tions omens  and  apparitions  and  will  say: 

"If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why 
Chance  will  crown  me"  (46) 

He  will  speak  of  even-handed  justice  and  will  then 
commit  murder.  He  will  contemplate  murder  and  call  uoon 
fate  for  aid: 

"... come  fate  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance l"  (47) 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  this  is  impiety 

and  to  it  may  be  asoribed  part  of  his  Nemesis.  So,  too, 

46.  Macbeth,  I,,iii,  143-4  47  - Ibid  - III,  i,  72-3 
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there  is  suggested  in  the  speech  of  Heoate,  who  like  a Fury 
of  old  is  on  the  trail  of  blood,  that  hubris  helps  precipi- 
tate his  doom.  The  witches  plot  to  use  their  magic  which: 

"........shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion, 

he  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  above  wisdom,  grace  and  fearj 
And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortal's  ohiefest  enemy."  (48) 

Macbeth  is  the  last  of  a long  line  of  heroic  figures 
who  are  caught  in  the  web  of  character  and  environment. 
Though  the  resulting  fate  seems  inexorable,  they  fight 
valiantly  on  to  the  end:  therein  lies  much  of  the  strength 
of  such  tragedy.  They  struggle  for  that  freedom  that  means 
freedom  of  the  will.  The  tragedies  vary  but  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Man  struggles  in  vain  - therein  lies  the 
tragedy. 

The  Tempe  st  is  to  be  the  last  play  subjected  to  our 
scrutiny  in  trying  to  discover  how  Shakespeare  has  found 
varied  aspects  of,  and  uses  for  "Nemesis.  This  play  has  been 
called  comedy  - romance  - tragedy  - fantasy.  We  have  seen 
in  some  of  the  other  plays  that  accident  motivated  by  ex- 
ternal forces  is  used  to  further  the  designs  of,  or  rather 
the  laws  of  Nemesis.  These  external  forces  when  working  on 
the  side  of  right  are  called  Divine  Providence.  In  the 
Tempos t the  playwright  gives  a fanstastic  exposition  of 
the  workings  of  Providence.  Prospero  as  magician  has  power 

over  nature's  forces  and  uses  them  for  good;  as  does  Provi- 
48.  - Macbeth  - III,  v,  29-33 
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dence,  he  uses  these  forces  to  work  high  purposes  in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Nemesis  as  an  arbitrary  law,  unbend- 
ing, blind,  just,  gives  way  to  a benign,  omnipotent  power 
in  whioh  meroy  seasons  justice.  To  mortals  not  conscious 
of  Ariel's  labors,  these  happenings  seem  happy  chance  - 
good  fortune. 

Shakespeare's  last  play  like  a benison  leaves  with  us 
the  feeling  - perhaps  it  is  his  message  - that  life  is  com- 
plicated - it  is  a mystery.  Laws  of  living  there  may  be, 
but  beyond  all  there  stands  a Divine  Providence,  a Divinity 
shaping  our  ends. 

In  our  survey  of  the  functions  of  Nemesis  in  tragedy, 
we  have  seen  that  it  has  always  played  some  part  as  a moti- 
vating factor.  Nemesis  has  changed  in  character,  as  has 
tragedy  in  form.  But  throughout  the  history  of  tragedy, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Elizabethans,  have  all  found  in  Nemesis  a 
helpful  coadjutor  in  setting  up  thar  formulas  for  suoh  drama. 
Plays  have  been  great  when  the  artist  brings  together  all 
elements  in  proper  proportions  and  arrangement.  Of  these 
elements,  Nemesis  has  been  of  the  greatest  import  in  making 
of  a simple  fable  an  expansive  panorama  of  life,  pertinent 
in  implication  and  impressive  as  work  of  art. 

The  weakness  of  much  of  the  writing  of  today  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  craftsman  of  an  earlier 
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day,  the  modern  author  has  no 
order;  to  him  life  is  chaotic 
no  longer  ennobling  Katharsis 


guiding  principles  of  moral 
and  the  effect  of  tragedy  is 
but  vain  futility. 


DIGEST . 


Chapter  I,  - Nemesis 

Nemesis  is  traced  from  its  beginnings  as  a religious 
personification  through  a series  of  changes  from  the  crudo 
ideas  inspired  by  rhythmic,  natural  changes  up  to  a defin- 
ite conception  making  it  a law  of  Divine  Justice, 

Various  aspects  of  this  law  are  given  particular 
attention  among  different  races.  The  Buddhist  teaching 
of  Karma  is  the  most  comprehensive  statement  of  Nemesis 
in  its  dual  aspect,  - Poetic  Justice,  The  final  series 
of  transmutations  of  Nemesis  among  the  Greeks  is  presentee. 
Fury,  Fates,  Diviny  Envy,  Retributive  Justice,  Fortune. 
Chapter  II,  - Tragedy 

Treats  the  origin  of  tragedy  from  mimetic  magic  - 
and  religious  dance  - until  it  assumes  a place  as  relig- 
ous  ritual  of  Dionysian  festival  with  its  three  essential 
elements:  Emotion,  Story,  Characterization,  Tragedy  at 

its  height  called  forth  Aristotle’s  definition  and  analy- 
sis - its  six  parts  - its  composition  when  presented  as  a 
performance.  Nemesis  as  one  of  the  factors  in  Tragedy 
as  conflict  - Nemesis  versus  Will,  Supernatural  elements 
have  a place  in  tragedy. 

Chapter  III, 

Deals  with  Nemesis  in  plot  and  in  text  of  the  plays 
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- Digest  - 

Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Seneca • In  the 
Agamemnon, and  in  Choephorae , "Ifemesis  is  treated  as  Poetic 
Justice.  The  Eume ni de s is  an  exposition  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Furies  into  Ifemesis.  In  Sophocles  Elec  tra , 
Oedipus  and  Antigone , the  human  element  become  s more  im- 
portant as  means  to  determine  Ifemesis. 

Ihe 

Euripides  was  agnostic  and  realist.  He  used^ miraculous 
ing  during  the  time  his  faith  was  changing.  In  Elec  tra 


God,  Fate,  Justice  mingle.  In  Hippolytus , the  author  shows 
his  uncertainty  and  perplexity,  in  Medea,  he  is  pessimistic, 
Providence  and  man’s  importance  emerge.  Seneca’s  plays 
were  melodramatic  versions  of  Greek  models  with  much  of 
‘fetee  horror,  death,  fate  and  Fatss  . Seneca  bridged  Greek 
and  Elizabethan  periods. 

Chapter  IV.  - Elizabethan  Tragedy  and  Nemesis 

The  plains  of  Gorboduc , the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  Marlowje 
Tambur laine , Faustus , the  Jew  of  Malta  and  Edward  II,  give 
evidence  of  having  the  germ  of  much  which  was  later  de- 
veloped by  Shakespeare. 

Nemesis  has  two  aspects  in  Shakespeare  - Equilibrium 
disturbed  and  Retributive  Justice.  There  is  also  found 
accident  and  Providence  which  are  only  less  understood  as- 
pects of  Nemesis.  Richard  III  shows  simple  Retributive 
justice,  Romeo  and  Juliet  - Pathos  and  accident 
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-Digost . - 

Shylock  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  - Double  Nemesis 

Ju  lius  Caesar  - History  - Supernatural  elements  -Fat^ 

Hamle t - Man  of  introspection,  spurred  to  action  and 
thus  becomes  agent  of  Nemesis  by  obsession  of  a single  idei 
Revenge  motive  - aided  by  Providential  accident* 

Othe llo  - simple  intrigue  moving  to  inevitable  punish| 
ment,  pathos  of  Desdemona  - heroic  Othello  - Katharsis. 

Lear  - complicated  double  plot  and  Hemesis,  disturbed 
equilibrium  - Cordelia’s  problem  - differences  in  double 
plot  show  relationship  between  character  - environment  - 
He  me  s i s • 

Macbe  th  - man  of  heroic  mould  and  of  action. 
Superstitious  - suspense-  Nemesis  - as  retributive  justic< 
Katharsis • 

Tempest  - Exposition  of  the  workings  of  Providence. 
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